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TWO VAGABONDS IN THE 
BALKANS 


CHAPTER I 
PARIS TO SARAJEVO 


HEN you have been thrust out of the train at mid- 
night into the blackest gloom, on to what you must 
believe to be a station platform from the behaviour of 

your fellow passengers rather than from any visual deduction, 
since no gleam of lamp relieves the darkness ; when you have, 
undisturbed by importunity “of porter, dragged your bags 
and packages from the train, lowermg them on to ground 
which, though invisible, feels greasy with thick mud under 
_ the boot; when you have in panic bewilderment taken a 
dozen steps into the darkness—vaguely hoping that informa- 
tion of some sort will be discoverable in any other spot than 
the one where you are at the moment—only to be tripped up, 
floundering down into a squad of now expostulating and quite 
perceptibly odorous soldiery, who were formerly snoring 
upon their backs at full length on the platform; when you 
have accosted a dozen dim forms to find each one a new 
variant of exasperated and egoistic passenger; when you have 
tried French, German, Serb, and blasphemy without getting 
answer good or bad from anybody, you may be pardoned 
if you judge that you have arrived somewhere near to the 
edge of civilization, or at least of civilization as we would 
I B 
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understand it. Yet Brod station is technically well within 
Kuropean soil lying west of the longitude of Budapest and 
north of the latitude of Genoa or Bordeaux. 

A third night of sleeplessness is not the best of moments 
for such an experience, and we stood, Jo and I, upon the 
muddy platform of Brod station, shouldered by hurrying 
passengers whose lips were sealed by midnight grumpiness, 
by haste, by incomprehension, or by natural incivility. 
Knowing nothing of the shape of Brod station, it seemed a 
reckless adventure to plunge off into the darkness leaving 
one’s wife in charge of the luggage: I had a fogged-brained 
suspicion that I might not find the way back again, at least 
not until too late. On the other hand, it was self-evidently 
useless to remain haunting a pile of luggage amid the now 
thinning hurly-burly of unresponsive humanity. So off I 
set, following the first person who seemed to have a definite 
objective, walking nevertheless with caution, for the out- 
stretched legs of the snoring and smelly soldiery everywhere 
presented obstacles to the unwary goer. . 

At last faint flickers in the night enticed one to a spot in 
the blackness where an unlighted tram was standing, into 
which figures loaded with baggage were clambering. The 
flickers, which were within the carriages, came from matches 
lit by passengers hunting for seats. The Balkans, indeed, 
had us in their clutch. I found my way back to Jo and to 
our deserted luggage with some difficulty. It seemed to me 
that I had performed a miracle allied to that of Fabre’s moth, 
which hunted up its mate though the latter was enclosed in a 
hat-box and carried within doors. I believe now that I have 
the homing instinct remarkably developed. 

Our luggage had been calculated for distribution between 
our two selves and a strong porter. In the depreciated 
coinage of Munich and of Vienna in 1921 we had bought a 
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library of art books and a stock of oil colours for a two 
years’ supply. We had been amused at the change of 
expression in the face of the Viennese porter who, stooping to 
pick up our bag with a professional flourish, had found himself 
called upon to lift a library and a pait shop instead of the 
conventional Gladstone full of vestment. It was a long way 
to that unlit train, which I held in faith to be the train for 
Sarajevo, since I still had found no answer to my questions. 
I heartily cursed both literature and painting before I had 
lugged that Gladstone bag, a fully charged rucksack, and a 
large roll of canvas and easels to the train; Jo in her turn 
carrying another rucksack, two musical instruments and a 
few old packages, travelling incidentals. It was the first 
time in our lives that we had allowed ourselves to be so 
lavish m hand luggage; we had reckoned that, in the 
Slavish east, porters would be only too many rather than 
non-existent ; we had allowed ourselves to expand from our 
normal Poapheiy. 

Almost exhausted we reached the train. The lights had 
not yet been turned on, and leaving our luckless baggage to 
fate on the platform we crept through the carriages, striking 
matches in the faces of surly passengers, who were already 
settlmg for the night. We were too late, not a seat was 
vacant, either in the first or im the second class. These 
passengers had been silent with a purpose, it had been every- 
body for himself and the devil take the hmdermost. 

Ha! We were indeed back in the Balkans. 

Jo found the locked coach, Jo and a Jewish merchant, who 
walked in, almost an overcoat of square parcels so laden was 
he. The carriage was found but the doors were locked. 
Indignant demands failed to procure an opening ; an official, 
accosted by the Jew, refused the key, the carriage being 
reserved for the passengers by the Belgrade tram which was 
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expected in twenty minutes or so. Not precisely reserved 
was the carriage, but the doors were to remain locked till the 
Belgrade train had come into the station, when we might 
have the pleasure of participating in a rush for seats. We 
tried logic upon the man, we pointed out that, holding the 
advantage of position against the Belgrade travellers, we 
must inevitably secure the first seats, that we, having tickets 
no less than they, had as much right to accommodation, 
that in practice he was merely putting us to extra discomfort 
on the damp platform, and so on. But the official mind is 
not trained to appreciate logic ; it has orders to obey, these 
orders were to keep the doors locked—the letter of the law is 
still as sacrosanct as it was to the Sadducees. Then Jo, 
who has a pertinacious temperament, found out that though 
the outer doors were locked those closmg the communication 
between carriage and carriage were open. Through a 
tortuous path hampered with our ponderous baggage we 
made our way into the carriage. The officials looked on un- 
moved; their orders were to keep the doors locked, the 
letter of the law triumphed, and when at last the Belgrade 
train steamed in the doors were unfastened with due 
seriousness. 

Within the carriage we came into contact with that old 
Serbia so poignantly remembered from the days of the war 
when we went a hospitalling in the Balkans. Though some 
of the carriages appeared clean, this one was in a dirty and 
dilapidated condition, and the mechanical seats which should 
have clanked out into couches either refused to budge or 
subsided in a complex jangle on to the floor. With the aid 
of a number of his boxes, which we afterwards found were 
containing boots, the pleasant Israelite propped up one 
pair of seats until it was fairly safe to rest upon. Over the 
greasy upholstery was anotice. With the aid of remembered 
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Serbian and a dictionary we translated this into a request 
that any passenger perceiving live parasites in the carriage 
would please warn the officials. 

My first act on entering the car had been to bump my head ; 
now that the seat was adjusted I found it impossible to be 
comfortable in any position. We had come to the narrow 
gauge railway reaching the sea at Metkovic. Evidently the 
carriage designer had said to himself, “‘ If the line is small the 
carriages shall be small too, and if the passengers can’t be 
small to fit so much the worse for them.’ The seating in 
this carriage was as uncomfortable as that in the galleries of 
the Queen’s Hall, and the ten hours’ journey was for me 
something of a medieval torture. I could neither sit, lie, 
nor stand with comfort. 

It may be thought that by insisting upon the fact that our 
Samaritan was a Jew we are tinging this book with race 
prejudice. But we have insisted upon the nationality for a 
certain reason. This Jew was historically interesting. In 
a former book we have remarked that a collection of partially 
learned languages tends to confuse the tongue, the one 
previously learned forcing an impertinent way through a new 
one in spite of efforts to prevent it. When in Spain at first, 
Serbian had often intervened to the horror of the listener, 
now in Jugo-Slavia, while attempting to thank the Jew for 
his supporting boxes, Spanish had spoken itself. To our 
momentary surprise the Jew had answered in quite excellent 
Spanish. We were actually aware, of course, that Spanish- 
speaking Jews had a large colony in Salonica, but at this 
moment were not thinking of them, nor did we know that 
they had spread so far up the Balkan peninsular. But 
wherever the Osmanli has been the Spanish Jew has remained. 
These were the folk who fled from Spain during the time of 
Isabella, the folk of whom Disraeli writes with so much ardour, 
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and who gleam in the Spanish encounters of Borrow. Some 
hid their religion and remained in Spain, others preserved 
their rites but carried Spain with them, clinging so faithfully 
to the tongue of their land, that to-day, four centuries after 
the event, these Jews still speak Spanish, a cervantik Spanish, 
corrupted somewhat by Serbian, Turkish, and perhaps by 
Yiddish additions, still a Spanish which was quite intelligible 
to us. Perhaps one may be rating the love of Spain too 
highly in this people, after all, a lingua secreta—such as 
Spanish would be in the Orient—must have been often an 
excellent aid to subtleties of Finance. 

Shielding our heads from contact with the dirty upholstery 
by means of mackintosh—which is reputed to be the most 
obnoxious to the kind of vermin which the authorities seemed 
to expect—we lay down, settling ourselves as best we could 
along the inadequate seat-couches. But no sooner had we 
found a position less uncomfortable than others, than we 
were roughly shaken from a snooze by a bearded official who 
appeared angry with us. Despite the extraordinary clarity 
with which the Serbian tongue is spoken, we were still too 
newly remaking our acquaintance with it to catch the meaning 
of his annoyed speech. The Jew explained in Spanish that 
we were putting our boots upon the cushions, an infringement, 
which merited a fine of ten dinars or so. We explained as 
well as we were able that we were not putting our boots upon 
the cushions, but upon the mackimtoshes which we had 
spread upon them. But the rigidity of officialdom was all 
about us ; feet up, boots off, was the law of the road, otherwise 
a ten dinar fine (ten dinars bemg about 8d. in those days). 
We looked at the soiled upholstery which surely no boots 
could injure ; and we reflected that if boots off might indeed 
be cleanliness, yet, hygienically speaking, with most of the — 
passengers there might follow a fall from Scylla to Charybdis, 
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I would have made a two hundred dinar fine against the 
latter emergency. 


We had reached this spot via Strasburg, Munich, and 
Vienna. At Strasburg we found a discontented people, a 
people who had learned the sad truth that it is always dis- 
appointing to achieve an ideal, who had discovered that the 
earthly paradise was no more realized under French rule 
than it had been under the German: however, discontent 
with something definite is a wonderful prophylactic against 
boredom—the railway between Strasburg and Munich had 
been crowded with Americans making towards Ober- 
Ammergau, for the first Passion Play after the war; in our 
carriage were two young women who had crossed half the 
' world and who had got nothing out of it because they were 
solely occupied with the difficulty of keeping the hands clean 
—Munich was enjoying a rest from the white terror, and here 
we discovered a friend of pre-war days, who, was still alive 
because he had been taken by chance to the wrong police 
bureau, all those who had been led to the other police post 
having been shot out of hand on the following morning—at 
Vienna we had entered a whirlpool of arithmetic, the kroner 
making leaps of a thousand per minute so that shopkeepers 
could not ascertain the value of their goods and sold with one 
ear to the telephone and one hand on the calculating machine ; 
Vienna compounded of the madness of spending with the 
misery of starving; Vienna exasperating itself with the 
rumour that the English out-of-works were coming half across 
Kurope in order to live like kings upon their tage: 
allowances. 

And yet it was very curious that we were thus en voyage. 
During the previous spring we had wandered afoot across 
the south of Spain carrying our luggage in a small donkey 
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cart, we had endured a Spanish summer under insanitary 
conditions in the mountains of Granada, had weathered the 
autumn under no sanitary conditions at all, in a deserted farm 
perched high above the Huerta de Murcia, and, having 
returned to Paris rather injured in health by the experience, 
we had said to ourselves : 

“No more travelling next summer. You will settle down 
in some cosy village of the French Midi. You will find a 
small hotel with good wines, good food, an indulgent host, and 
a plump and smiling hostess. You will hunt up one of those 
village Elysiums of which one reads, and you will paint, paint 
all through the summer.” 

All this we said with perfect good faith, yet June was 
destined to find us in the Sud Banhof of Vienna taking tickets 
to Zagreb, which is the captial of Croatia. 

It is often disconcerting to discover one’s self acting in a 
certain way, and to find with it no apparently adequate 
reason for the deed. Humanity is so reasonable that it 
must decently cloak its most unreasonable acts with a shirt 
of rationality. We areas afraid of the nudity of naturalism 
as we are of that of truth; as the Mock Turtle remarked so 
wisely, one must never do anything without a Porpoise. But 
there really was not—as far as we could then discover—an 
adequate reason to force us to Jugo-Slavia. There must 
have existed within the long stretch between Paris and 
Vienna as good scenery as we could hope to expect in Bosnia 
or Herzegovina; there was a greater advantage in the 
financial exchanges of Germany or of Austria; we 
remembered clearly that the cooking of the Balkans is inferior 
in quality and often precarious in quantity; and we knew 
that the chances of finding vermin-free lodgings were un- 
certain. Yet resolutely we had pushed our way through the 
Viennese crowds of travellers and demanding tickets to Zagreb. 
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The impulse to apologize for travelling is keen if the voyage 
is unreasonable, but it becomes overwhelming if one has not 
the moral right to travel—and nobody is allowed the moral 
right nowadays who either has not wealth or is voyaging in 
order to become wealthy ; i.e. from reasons of boredom or 
of business. To possess eighty pounds’ worth of visible 
assets and to set off travelling to the Balkans with it, for no 
ulterior reasons, is not merely foolish but socially criminal. 
In such circumstances it is one’s duty to remain “ stayed 
put”; like a vegeto-animal sea-anemone, even though one 
might be aware that it would be as expensive to stay as to 
go. “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” the wisacres have 
grumbled at us since our infancy; but after all a quiescent 
stone gathers no moss either if there is no moss about, and 
it loses the fun of rolling. Besides, with the evidence of 
nowadays we may question the real value of this moss which 
we are supposed to gather with such avidity. It represents 
a protection against the future ; that terrible future looming 
so overwhelmingly over the heads of humanity that we forgo 
both past which has existed or present which now exists for 
the benefit of this phantom futurity, for ever transmuting 
itself into the realities with the benefits of which we already 
have parted. But does not science show that moss may be 
a greater danger to a stone, crumbling it more viciously, than 
a naked exposure to the batterings of the elements? We 
sacrifice ourselves, so that when we come to those most 
bitter years in which we can clearly realize that our own 
future has shrunk to nothingness, a veritable peau de 
chagrin, we may be able to oppress the young—who are 
millionaires in future—spook-haunting them in turn with 
the phantoms which we should know to be but mistiness 
and immateriality. No! “ Voyons, a faut ére courageux 
dans la vie,” as a well known French poet used to say, 
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with especial emphasis before he would touch a friend for 
a louts. 

Vienna had saddened us and had nearly given us mathe- 
matical delirium as well, so that we were striking southwards 
without real reluctance. Yet in spite of the misery which 
must have reigned in the city, the Sud Banhof was crowded. 
These pushing, gesticulating, voyage-anxious travellers were 
not foreigners for the most part, but Austrians. Here one 
was in a country where the act of voluntary movement 
has become almost imperative upon the least excuse to escape. 
Fully half of the voyagers were lads and girls in animated 
chattering groups, setting out for a mountain escapade from 
the life of the town. They all exhibited the insignia of their 
purpose in the heavy nail-studded boots or shoes which 
completed their costumes; from thence upwards the girls 
went in heavy stockings, simple frocks cut from peasant 
cottons, rucksacks, complexions of ruddy health, and their 
often luxuriant hair gathered in a net of coarsely-woven 
brightly-coloured silk, or fastened gipsywise beneath a tinted 
handkerchief; the lads travestied as Alpinists, leather 
breeches, bare knees, rough blue coats of canvas, locks of 
untamed hair, or hats of eccentric form decorated with 
eagle’s plume or chamois tuft, neither the one nor the other 
of the wearer's own capture. The railway station was 
redolent of vitality and of out-o’-doors: we ourselves felt 
fortified thereby. Most of these Viennese were probably 
shop assistants off for a yearly holiday or perhaps only for a 
week-end; we made instinctive comparisons between this 
health-seeking youthfulness and one of our crowds which 
queues up for a football match. This voluptuous joy of the 
mountains was the last pleasure left to the Viennese in a 
world where luxury of all other kind was soaring rapidly 
beyond his diminishing purse. The railway fares were still 
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incredibly cheap, and it was no more expensive to be in one 
place than in another. This lust of the mountains which one 
finds so keenly all along the northern rampart of the Alps 


seems to distinguish these peoples widely from the rest of - 
Kurope. 


In Vienna Station. 


As we had sped along southwards and had passed through 
that magnificent tract of country which lies between Vienna 
and Gratz, we began again to wonder why we were going to 
Jugo-Slavia. Why did we not get off the tram at once and 
set out through those gorgeous valleys? It seems that we 
were like a body which has gathered momentum and which 
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cannot stop until it meets an obstacle. Yet I believe that 
we went on partly because we knew that through those 
valleys and mountain chains things were organized for the 
tourist. There would be inns conveniently at every so many 
miles, sign posts, restaurants with a cracked guitar hanging 
on the wall, ready beds to engulf the wanderers’ tired limbs, 
andsoon. We held on steadily south-west seeking for some- 
thing more simple, seeking for discomfort. 

After Gratz the train became comparatively empty and I 
was entangled with a Slavonian in a nationalistic demonstra- 
tion. Hearing that I was English, this tall cadaverous bean- 
pole of a man seized my hand and sat for half an hour holding 
it in his in a moist and embarrassing clutch while he uttered 
ageressive patriotism through a valence of moustache, 
patriotisms directed against an Austrian who had said for our 
information that nowhere in Jugo-Slavia was the water safe 
to drink unboiled. 

The Serbs have discovered that it is unnecessary to turn all 
the passengers out on to the platform merely because the 
frontier has been passed, our baggage was examined in the 
train to our greater comfort. We were pleasantly surprised 
to find that the Serbians thus treated one as a human being. 


But now we were in the full of new J rise Saga ehh down 
the narrow-gauge line from Brod to Sarajevo. One could not 
sleep as discomfort gave one no liberty, though this was the 
third sleepless night; outside all was dark as pitch. One 
could neither sleep nor see. The two former sleepless nights 
we owed to Zagreb, Zagreb once Agram, capital of Croatia, 
at which we had stopped on our way from Vienna. At 
Zagreb we had been housed by the police, not indeed in the 
police office, but forcibly sent by official directions to a hotel 
which the inspector judged suitable to our appearance and 
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station. The police set us out on the main street three yards 
from the tram, which ran till two a.m., and one yard from the 
crowds of singers who paraded the streets, vociferous with 
alcohol, till dawn. 

As we had sat in the station restaurant, overshadowed by 
large trees, sipping well brewed beer and eating a not too 
greasy meat, we said : 

“ Surely the last view of Zagreb is the best one.” 

We were, of course, unjust to Zagreb, we were mere 
tourists, to visit any town aw fouriste is to view it from a 
detestable angle, to be condemned to stay at a certain hotel 
whether you will or not is to sour the dish before you have 
tasted it. 

The dawn showed us a short perspective of winding valley, 
the hills, tree covered with steep sides, the valleys well watered, 
the farms small, roofed with high-pitched cones of weathered 
wooden slats. With the dawn also came a further evidence 
of new Serbian cleanliness. A gaunt woman with a broom 
thrust us from our seats, and while we were uncomfortably 
grouped in the corridor, stirred all the dust, which had been 
peacefully reposing on the floor, into the air from whence 
it gradually settled on to our persons, our clothes, and our 


baggage. 
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CHAPTER II 
SARAJEVO 


T Sarajevo station we looked out into the face of the 
smiling Orient. Below us, for there was no platform, 
stood a man with a welcoming gesture, welcoming our 

baggage and tips rather than us. He was a swarthy fellow 
half-darkened by the sun, half-lacquered by grime, a dirty 
shirt of pink cretonne clothed the upper hemisphere of him, 
his equator was a dirty red sash, his antarctic regions were 
covered with baggy knee breeches and Turkish shoes ; over 
his beady-eyed bulbous-nosed face he wore a filthy fez; a 
large brass plate pierced with a number gave him some 
official recognition. He was the porter, probably Jewish. 
The train had run in and had halted in an open space before 
a restaurant, which looked rather more like a ramshackle 
riverside restaurant of the banliew of Paris than a railway 
station; a low building of verandah stretched at length 
and shrouded in green creeper. The engine, a strange-looking 
construction which had dragged us from Brod, was running 
back along a parallel lme. Topped by a fat bonneted funnel, 
with tiny wheels and an elaboration of complex and ingenious 
external machinery, it made one think of some illustration of 
African etymology, one of those long-legged beetles of the 
Congo, for it moved with a ridiculous agitation of mobile 
members compared with the visible motion achieved. 
Military shepherded us through the station, took away our 


passports, and ordered us to seek for them at the police office 
14 
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at our convenience. We, exhausted by the journey, turned 
to the verandah to indulge in a slow, luxurious lunch tempered 
by draughts of a beer the secret of which had come erst- 
while from Munich. Behind the verandah, which was clean, 
except for the coffee-stams on the cloths which are the hall- 
mark of all Balkan festivity, Sarajevo station was typical 
of all Serbian stations. In the dingy booking-office, peasant 
men and women, who have little idea of time, loitered away 
half a day till the proper train should bear them away ; the 
inevitable soldier, in patched khaki, who seems to spend all 
his leave here, was asleep on the floor, so that the booking- 
office was permanently redolent of him, and of his cheesy 
‘knapsack. Outside the station Sarajevo town was what we 
had somehow expected, a flat dusty little place ; common- 
place houses, packing cases for humanity rather than. the 
homes of beings with sensibilities; a few one-storeyed 
booths selling fruit, a ramshackle café with blue tablecloths, 
two bootblacks wearmg the fez, a shabby electric tram, 
and three more than shabby landaus, the drivers of 
which clamoured competitively and ineffectually for our 
custom. . 

In the tram, however, we had a hint of something different 
from what we had expected in spite of our befezzed porter. 
The notices were reiterated in three different writings, in 
German and Croatian, the former of which had been roughly 
erased, in Cyrillic and in the beautiful Arabic script. The 
conductor wore a red fez, as did several of the passengers, two 
of the women were veiled, and we suddenly realized, which 
we had not done before, though we had been in Serbia during 
the war, how far westwards and northwards the East had 
pushed its permanent fringes: for we were still west of 
Warsaw or of Budapest and on the same latitude with 
Florence or Nice. Bosnia and Herzegovina are in truth much 
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more Oriental than Serbia or Montenegro, which lie to the 
southward. 

The tram carried us deeper and more deeply into the town, 
the growing size of which, and of the houses of which, sur- 
prised us. A large soldiers’ barracks was followed by a 
massive terra-cotta building, which we learned was the 
Museum, then came the state tobacco factory, and after that 
streets of shops progressively increasing in show. From time 
to time one saw glimpses of green parks, large and small, in 
which stood either a secluded mosque surrounded by a gather- 
ing of tipsy-looking Turkish tombstones, or, the tombstones 
alone, showing their rakish angles and their bulbous tops, 
carved turbanwise, amongst shrubbery or peering over the 
backs of garden seats upon which the lovers of Sarajevo caress 
of an evening . . . a gruesome reminder like the coffin at 
the Egyptian feast. 

«‘ And if the wine you drink, the lips you press 
End in the nothing all things endin. . .” 
Maybe upon those lovers of to-day the old Turks who fought 
so bravely and who loved so promiscuously do look down 
with a tender eye from some loophole in the floor of Paradise. 
Who knows that the very perfections of a Houri may not 
now and then pall and cause them to reflect yawningly upon 
the delights of womanly waywardness. . . . 

“ Terminus,” said the conductor, and we got down with 
the fezzes and the veiled women into an open place where a 
series of cultures stood blatantly face to face. To our right 
was a line of regular bazaar shops burrowed into the walls of 
an old edifice of Moorish construction, flat bricks and roof of 
several domes, an old disused bath house to be precise, to our 
left a banal church of degenerated perpendicular—a church 
such as an uninspired committee nowadays orders from the 
architect at so much the square yard—thrust up spiky angles 
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through the trees, before and behind were shops, pretentious 
plate-glass shops, on which were names such as Joseph 
Schmidt, or Pavlo Petrovié, or Abraham Abromovic, amongst 
which German, Croatian, and Cyrillic and Jewish lettering 
played interesting variations. 

From this square, with directions from the polite conductor, 
we walked into streets which might have been those of any 
continental town, and at last came to a large, pretentiously 
decorated hotel to which a fear of local conditions tried to 
frighten us. Fate, however, was kind ; there were no rooms 
to be had, and the proprietor showed clear evidences of that 
brusque manner which his class always assumes during a glut 
of voyagers, the arrogance of the monopolist. By our fellow 
passengers, on the train, we had been told that Sarajevo 
suffered from no housing or hotel shortage; but we had 
forgotten for the moment that there is in the Southern Slav 
character a superficial kindness which will often tell you what 
you would be pleased to hear, rather than what is strictly 
true. We were now to suffer for our forgetfulness. 

The proprietor, in spite of his airs of superiority, was not 
ill-natured at root. Stepping with us out into the road he 
called out imperiously : 

“Hey, Mustapha ! ” 

To his call, from the shadow of a doorway in an opposite 
building, a Moslem of a well-tanned and grimed hue scrambled 
to his feet. He had heroic moustaches and eyebrows full of 
flourish as Arabian writing, and he stood a good six feet two 
inches upon his heelless slippers of crude leather. His 
clothing hung upon him in ill-washed and worse cobbled rags 
of degraded finery, bound together by.a woven belt many 
times twisted and of once opulent colouring. His extra 
inches were due to an abnormal length of leg, which made him 
look as though he had been suddenly reprieved in the middle 
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of some ancient Turkish torture of longitudinal section. Over 
# his shoulder he carried a small coil of rope. 

“This man will take you to the other hotel, where you will 
be sure to get a room,” said the proprietor. 

We would much rather have sat down with Mustapha 
upon a doorstep, demanding from him stories of the times 
when veiled beauties had beckoned him to mysterious 
adventures ; but we were despicable Christians, Nazarenes, 
he would have told us nothing. Moreover, we were begmning 


Scampering— 


to fear that Sarajevo, for all our fellow voyagers’ assurances, 
was in no better case than Zagreb. Maybe our fellow 
voyagers had misled us with malice in order that they might 
get a start of us in hunting the hotels for bedrooms. So we 
followed Mustapha into the hot street. It was now about 
midday, and the Adriatic sun from a vertical angle was 
pouring all its force into Sarajevo ;- the outline of the pompous 
buildings seemed, in the heat, to be wavy, as though drawn 
by the hand of a palsied etcher ; but Mustapha split himself 
in a gigantic stride and set off at our six and a half miles an 
| 
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hour. Thatscamper around a fashionable part of Sarajevo 
at the heels of Mustapha, searching for a bedroom, tried us = 
almost to breaking point. Pride would not allow us to tell 
him to moderate his paces; Jo would rather have fallen 
gasping than have asked grace from a Moslem, who considered 
women as soulless cattle. 

There were five hotels, and each one newly visited was a 
stage behind the previous in appearance of cleanliness ; it 
was only later that we learned that all were equally bug- 


—aifter Mustapha. 


haunted. But all were co-equal in one thing, congestion. 


After thefifth refusal Mustapha stopped, pulled his moustache, 
and. said : 


“ There are no more hotels.” 

“ Whew,”’ we ejaculated, wiping our foreheads. “‘ What 
shall we do then?” 
“ Unless you will try a Turkish hotel,” said Mustapha. 
We confess that while travellmg we have no excessive 
pred ion ons towards cleanliness as a sine qua non, we 
1 always exchange cleanliness for interest and consider 
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ourselves the gainers; but we had been almost without sleep 
for three nights, and our organisms were crying aloud for the 
possibilities of a sleep undisturbed by those vermin, from 
which the French, with their quick wit, have christened the 
drawing-pin. So we said with the lift of the eyebrows to 
Mustapha—not knowing at the time that the European hotels 
and the Turkish were in this matter alike : 

“ Would it be clean 2?” 

“Clean! Clean!” exclaimed our guide, spreading out two 
filthy hands to express an apotheosis of cleanliness. 

“ And no bugs ? ” we demanded. 

But to the near Hast the bug is not a question of cleanliness, 
it is one of thickness of skin. Our guide repeated his assur- 
ances of cleanliness but would guarantee nothing with 
regard to parasites. 

Off set Mustapha upon a second walking match, and at 
last brought us through increasingly Oriental streets to a 
wide doorway, over which looked a broad curved bow window, 
such as one used to see in old prints of Londonriver. A stone 
staircase led up into a large room to which the bow window 
gave a refreshing and cool illumination. Along the whole 
width of this majestic window ran a divan, before which were 
set low tables bearing the beautiful apparatus for Turkish 
cofiee, the small brass coffee-pot, in shape like an inverted top- 
hat of the regency without the brim, the beautiful little 
coffee bowls of quaintly decorated china, the minute coffee 
spoons. Upon the divan reclined black-coated and white- 
turbaned Mussulmen, decorously astonished by the sudden 
entrance of an Huropean with his woman. An old servitor, 
who was so neutral tinted that one felt that he must be grey 
all through, came forward with a sketched gesture of salaam 
and a human smile. Mustapha spoke to him a few words 
unintelligible to us, and we soon became residents in the 
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Turkish Hotel “Gazi” durmg our stay in Sarajevo. We 
were no longer displeased with Mustapha’s suggestion. To 
mere eyesight the hotel was rather cleaner than the last four 
European hotels we had visited, and though at the entrance 
door there hung a peculiar smell redolent of overcrowded 
sheep and goats mixed, a prophetic smell, this smell had not 
penetrated up to the hotel itself. An examination of the 


Turkish Hotel. 


walls of our bedroom revealed none of those segnia by which 
one can recognize that an exasperated and overbitten guest 
has taken a crushing revenge upon his persecutors, signs which 
we had learned to read, only too clearly, in Andalucia. So, 
pleased with our bedroom and with our prospects of sleep, 
we trustfully handed to Mustapha the cloak-room receipts 
for our luggage, which we instructed him to bring to the hotel 
as rapidly as possible. 

While awaiting the return of the cord porter we determined 
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to descend to the coffee-room, to brave the Turks * and to 
taste once again the genuine Turkish coffee, a delight well 
remembered from war days in Serbia. We had hurried up- 
stairs at the heels of the fourteen-leagued Mustapha, we came 
down in a more leisurely fashion, and were brought to a stand- 
still at a window upon the landing through which we perceived 
a scene causing us to utter exclamations of delight. In the 
foreground lay an open patch of waste land, to which were 
crumbling buildings of Eastern design, and behind this mass 
of insignificant structures burst up a fine white mosque, the 
minaret rivalled by a tall cypress which contrasted the ele- 
gance of its gently flexible form with the designed proportions 
of the tower of prayer, another Moorish building covered with 
many domes lay by the mosque, and from these two buildings 
roofs descended to a river which ran hidden by a thick belt 
of trees. On the far side of the river the Moslem part of 
Sarajevo was heaped up on terraces partly hidden amongst 
orchards, above which more minarets pointed white fingers to 
heaven. As the hills towered the clustering of these houses— 
many of high peaked-roof construction, others flat-roofed, 
wide-windowed—erew less, and Sarajevo far above our heads 
dwindled to detached cottages. Then all habitations dis- 
appeared at the steep faces of the cliffs. 

Despite the Turkish hotel we had expected nothing so 
positively un-Huropean as this scene, it would have been 
suitable south of Constantinople, but to find that the capital 
of Bosnia was more fit in appearance to be that of Haroun-al- 
Rachid surprised us. Such is the kind of shock which the 
imaginative traveller can enjoy; an unanticipated vision 
such as this, a scene which gives just that which no imagina- 
tion can ever manufacture, the essential character and quality 


* The word Turk is used as a generic designation for Moslems of Turkish 
or of Serbian origin. We assume no pedantry. 
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of a place in a comprehensive glance. It is fatal for the 
imaginative man to dream of a thing beforehand, at least to 
attempt to realize his dream. Had we read a word about 
Sarajevo, had we had an inkling of the strange qualities of 
the town, we would have begun to build up in the imagination 
unrealizable fantasies, behind which Nature would toil as 
laggingly as we had panted after the fleet Mustapha. But 
here we could enjoy the delight of unexpected discovery to its 
fullest extent; we could from thence pile discovery upon 
discovery, savouring always the peculiar flavour of the un- 
anticipated and of the essential. 

Our guide up to the bedroom had not been the old and grey- 
tinted man, but a lean Christian woman on the wrinkled side 
of middle age, her scanty locks bound up in a clout of rag, 
her nose and chin emphasized by the falling in of her toothless 
mouth, a careless blouse making no great mystery of her 
shrunken bosom, and a wide pair of cotton bloomers which 
displayed bony ankles and bare feet which clattered upon 
wooden clogs, almost Japanese in shape. ‘Two pairs of clogs 
of similar design were provided instead of the ordinary 
bedroom necessities, though why we could not at first imagine. 
It was not easy to hurry about on them as did the old woman. 
Jo and I tried clog racing about the bedroom, but cannot 
confess that we ever became very expert. They were held to 
the foot by a simple strap across the toes, and being highly 
pitched, as you will see in the Japanese prints, had an irre- 
sistible tendency to tip up. Yet the women and girls of 
Sarajevo and the countryside will go for long walks upon 
this inconvenient footwear. 

The old woman had followed us downstairs but did not 
enter the coffee-room, into which Jo was possibly the first 
woman to intrude. We took seats upon the divan and asked 
for coffee. One corner of the room was filled up with shelves 
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upon which were ranged rows of small coffee- 
boilers gleaming the yellow of brass or the 
ruddy hue of polished copper, behind them 
mustered the tiny coloured coffee cups. Near 
the shelf a square box of zinc, about the size 
of a large biscuit-tin topped with a pyramid, 
sheltered the fire of charcoal upon which the grey 
man had placed two of the coffee-pots ; with 
exaggerated elbow gestures he turned the hori- 
zontal handle of a large Turkish coffee-mill. , 
Soon, leaning our tired limbs against the frame 
of the window, we were sipping the thick sweet aromatic 
fluid and staring down into the street. 


ws 
A GARDEN RESTAURANT 


We lay down in our bedroom till dusk, resting ourselves 
though we did not sleep. The room was simply furnished. 
Two bedsteads made of tin-plate painted a dark brown and 
decorated with roses the size of a cabbage, a rickety table, a 
chair, and an iron wash-hand-stand from which the pamt had 
fallen, leaving a thick coating of rust in its place, was the 
whole furniture, except an example of that curious Con- 
tinental row of clothes pegs which nailed to the wall invari- 
ably collapses, with a shower of plaster, if one begins to hang 
anything upon it. The windows, which were double, showing 
how cold were the Sarajevo winters, looked out mto a modest 
street through which walked typical figures of townsmen and 
of peasantry. Opposite, a row of tiny Turkish shops—booths . 
rather—leaned against a blue-green house which opened into 
a deep courtyard, a country inn called a Hahn, equivalent to 
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the Spanish posada, in which onefinds continuous accommoda- 
tion for both man and beast. Beyond and above the Hahn 
the hills began to rise, covered with wooden-roofed houses, of 
which the first, larger than its fellows, was decorated all 
across the front with a series of raw and bloody sheepskins, 
stretched upon lathes, to cure in the sun. 

When the evening was near, at about half-past six o’clock, 
we set out in search of two things, supper and a vermicide. 

We know that paraffin is considered an effectual shield 
against the bug, but we now imagined that perchance some- 
thing less disagreeable than a voluntary douche of paraffin 
might have been invented in a country which is permanently 
infested. We had intended in Paris to buy one of those 
mediums which are generously advertised as “ Paris sans 
Punaises !”’ but in the hurry of packing we had forgotten it. 
In Munich, too, we had gone anti-bug hunting, to find at last 
a shop decorated with the parasites’ portrait fearsomely drawn 
three hundred times larger than life. Here we had been 
offered a quart bottle—no less could be bought—together with 
such elaborate instructions that they reminded us of the 
ingenious Frenchman’s flea powder, “ You catch heem first, 
then put a peench of ze powdair on hees mout, and he strangu- 
late, Voila!’ We had hoped, of course, that the more the 
vermin the better the antidote ; but this is false reasoning: 
we should have realized that the better the antidote the fewer 
the vermin. Some surprise was expressed in the various 
shops at which we enquired. 

“ Against steniza? Nobody ever bothers about them. 
No, we have nothing, regrets.” At last we found a 
Turkish chemist who had studied in Vienna. He suggested 
turpentine. With a bottle of turpentine in our pockets we 
turned our attention to the second element of our search. 

It was now nearing seven o’clock. We came to a small 
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garden set with tables, which were covered with the usual 
coffee-splashed cloths; clean table linen rarely is seen in 
public through Serbian countries. At the end of the garden 
on a raised dais stood a grand piano, a double bass, and a group 
of music stands. Otherwise the garden was empty. We 
sat down ravenously hungry, and after a long wait a waiter 
carelessly lounged up to us and in answer to our questions 
told us languidly that there would be no supper until 8.30. 

“ But,” we exclaimed, ‘“‘ cannot one eat earlier than 8.30 2” 

“ Not in this restaurant,” replied the waiter coldly. 

Humiliated and hungrier than ever we flounced out into 
‘the Sarajevo streets. More by chance than by design we 
came back to that same square in which the tram had first 
discharged us. By good luck my eyes were attracted to 
lights which illumined a narrow alley, under the walls of that 
old dome-crowned Turkish buildmg. This narrow passage 
was lit with electric bulbs ; a white sign in Croatian, Serbian, 
and Jewish indicated a garden restaurant. There seemed to 
be a flavour of life about it which was absent from its more 
pretentious rival. At the end of the passage was a garden 
filled with feathery shrubs grouped around a fountain, in 
the basin of which by means of the illumination a numerous 
company of half-submerged beer bottles and two barrels 
were visible. The shrubs were flowerless, but an air of 
festivity was added to the garden by globes of coloured glass 
which, mounted upon long poles, glittered in the light of the 
electric lamps. The buildings to shelter the guests were of” _ 
a rickety order, having been constructed apparently of old 
packing cases whitewashed. There was here something of 
the air of a disused chicken farm. Upon one side a platform, 
highly raised, also made of whitewashed unplaned wood, 
was provided for more fully-pursed diners, although there 
seemed to be an imminent danger of the structure collapsing 
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beneath them; and in the opposite corner a small verandah, 
backed by a native rug of rich colouring nailed to the wall, 
was arranged as a balcony for an orchestra which had not yet 
arrived. 

We seated ourselves in the darkest corner. A small waiter 
with the face of a skull rattled off the names of several dishes, 
and, as we did not know what any one was, we chose that 
with the most beautiful sound, “ Pecenia Janjetina,”’ which 
was roast mutton very greasily cooked and not at all pleasant 
to the palate as its name is to the ear. There was also a 
waitress in the garden, a young fluffy-haired voluptuous girl 
dressed in tyroler cotton, covered by an overall decorated with 
two rows of huge buttons down the back; buttons which 
fascinated us, so emphatically did they call attention to the 
movement of her hips as she hurried to and fro. 

Our impressions about Pecenia Janjetina will be given 
more fully later on, for at this moment the orchestra took up 
its duties. It was made up of two girls, four men, and a lad 
in torn and patched knickerbockers. The two girls first sat 
down with large guitars in their hands, behind whom the boy 
took his position at a flat table-like instrument, while the four 
men, dark as Indians, grouped themselves about, two with 
violins, one with a cornet, and one with a large bass fiddle 
which had but three strings. Then broke out the wildest 
music imaginable. The violinists sawed, flinging themselves 
to and fro with excitement, the guitarists scratched with 
heavy plectrums, as did the bass fiddle player, the lad, with two 
long hammers like flexible wooden spoons, beat the strings of 
his dulcimer, great-aunt to the piano. But the cornet, the 
cornet! Blowing out his cheeks, there burst from the instru- 
mentalist the wildest and most extravagant flourishes and 
metallic brayings, which seemed at first to bear no imaginable 
counterpoint to the apparently chaotic noise produced by the 
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aggregation of the other instruments. As the melody pro- 
ceeded one did come to find a queer kind of harmonization 
which ran within the cacophony ; but the cornet seemed to 
hold on, now blatant and now brazenly doleful with the 
quality of a village amateur, somehow appropriate to, yet 
persistently discordant with, the general effect. Neverthe- 
less, the whole gave us a queer pleasure. Soon we realized 
that though one might not be able to formulate immediate 
rules for this music, it could not be mere incoherent impro- 
vization ; though even if it had been it might not of necessity 
have seemed less interesting. People still have a tendency 
to demand that Art should satisfy certain rules or be held 
within recognized conventions before they allow their senses 
to derive pleasure, and though they may be reluctantly 
impelled to concede a hearing to a professional mnovation 
which is forced upon them by the eloquence of critics or the 
urgencies of enthusiasts, they do not dream of according the 
same respect to a manifestation which comes (unheralded 
with criticism) from the people. Thus a man who will admit 
that some virtue may be found im a Van Gogh or a Matisse, 
may yet never bother to realize that the inn sign, at which 
he giggled during a summer motor trip, might have been 
designed by an equally talented though ignored village artist. 

He may listen with respect (not untinctured perhaps by 
perplexed though concealed boredom) to a composition by 
Satie or by Goosens, and yet fail to recognize that the virtues 
of a true musician can reside in a vagrant gipsy who doesn’t 
know one note of written music. 

When they had sufficiently thrilled our senses with unex- 
pected combinations of new (or probably of very old) 
harmonic instrumentalization, one of the girls burst into a 
clear high-pitched song ; and after a few notes, which she sang 
alone, the whole orchestra blended together with a series 
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of vocal parts which were as remote from conventional 
European scoring as had been that of their instrumental 
piece. Again the cornet player, who had a remarkable bell- 
like voice, threaded the whole with a seemingly inconse- 
quential melody, like a drunken man reeling his way through 
the solemnity of a civic procession. 

In journeying to the Near Hast vague hopes had lured us 
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Jewish Restaurant with Orchestra. 


of coming in contact with and perhaps of learning some 
examples of the local music—as we had tried to become 
acquainted with the flamenco music of Spain. The un- 
expectedness and complexity of this music amazed us. It 
seemed so complete that to try and reproduce it, other than 
as full orchestral effect, would have been an impertinence, 
like picking out the airs from Beethoven with one finger. 
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At last even the stimulus of the music failed to fight back 
our fatigue; so having paid our bill, which came to about 
a shilling for the two of us, we said our good-night to the 
waiter and bowing to the orchestra—which, having evidently 
displayed extra flourishes for the benefit of us, now stood up in 
a body to return our salute—we left the gay little place to go 
back home through the now darkened streets. 

The garden restaurant, almost empty when we had 
entered, was by this time crowded. Already one fountain 
measure of beer bottles had been consumed, one barrel had 

been emptied. As the waitress cleaned the beer glasses by 
rinsing them in the basin of the fountain, the toxicant effect 
of the water, upon, let us say, a thirsty dog, would have been 
high. The clientele consisted of men in Turkish or European 
costume, but usually capped by a fez, of young girls and 
women clad in cheap silk, showy muslin, or with the flower 
besprinkled tyroler cottons which so incongruously have 
followed the Austrians into the Balkans. Here and there 
were seated older women with queer caps of broche ribbon, 
which looked not unlike the paper-bag caps of a Christmas 
supper. These old women were almost invariably plain 
faced, but even beauty would have been rendered ridiculous 
beneath this unbecoming headgear, which often was fringed 
with a piping of gold pieces, not hanging edge to edge, as do 
those upon the conventionally pictured Turkish veil, but 
placed face to face. 

The street was paved with stone, but in some disrepair, so 
that Jo had to step cautiously. There were few persons 
about and the lamps were scattered. Here one could see how 
the East and the West meet without mingling; European 
buildings alternated with Moslem shanties, freestone and 
cement architecture was jostled by rickety wooden shops 
repaired with unplaned and whitewashed plank, one passed 
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successively from show to misery and vice versa, dimly 
by the moon and the street lamps. 

We came to our hotel, and getting as rapidly as possible 
through the sheep-goat smell at the entrance, climbed up- 
stairs. As we went up the old grey man came from the coffee- 
room to wish us good-night. We passed along the corridor 
meeting a long Moslem, who, clad only in a shirt and drawers, 
was clattering along upon hotel clogs. 

We locked our bedroom door and contemplated first our 
little bottle of turpentine, newly purchased, and then our 
travelling Primus stove which contained paraffin. 

“We will risk it,” we said and put both aside. In little 
time we were undressed and in bed, and, blowing out the 
candle, we awaited results. Naturally, although we were 
tired, sleep held away from us. Our minds were invigorated 
by an accumulation of new impressions, by the gipsy music, 
and above all, by the expectation of invasion. A thousand 
little practical jokes developed in our skins, but after various 
hasty match lightings we were reassured. Sleep began to 
steal on us. But as we began to doze off a loud and doleful 
howling interspersed with groans brought us to complete 
wakefulness once more. The groaning became more intense. 
A door banged. With a clatter of clogs somebody leapt out 
into the passage, took a few uncertain steps apparently m the 
darkness of the corridor, and the sufferer, finding our door 
handle, turned and shook it with bitter violence. 

“ What is it?” we cried. 

A voice muttered something and the door handle was 
released. Another voice spoke, and the clogs clattered 
away down the passage. After a while the groans began once 
more, and though we slept we still awoke at intervals to hear 
the sufferer still groaning on. 

In the morning we asked the old woman what had occurred. 
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“Oh, that,” she replied. “Bad stomach. Too much 
melon.” 


3: 
THE BAZAAR 


Although from the railway station Sarajevo seems to be a 
town upon the flat, and although all the main streets are level, 
following the course of a small river, the town itself slopes 
upwards on every side from this level backbone. The end of 
the valley is sealed by a gorge which just allows the river to 
pass, a gorge defended by a finely-placed castle from which 
upwards and downwards curling over the slopes run the old 
town walls now fallmg into rum. From the castle walls 
Sarajevo can be observed passingfrom Turkish hovels, wooden 
roofed, to Turkish houses, many windowed with protecting 
lattices ; then deeper in the valley are the shops of mixed 
design, and finally fringing the river stand the pompous 
Austrian official buildings, some in the normal bad taste of 
modern government architecture, others of bastard Turkish 
models conceived by an European brain. In spite of these, 
however, Sarajevo looks as Oriental as a city well can look. 
At least forty minarets, some of stone, others of wood 
curiously built in a herring-bone pattern, rise above the roofs 
of tile and of slat; and as you swing downhill through the 
uneven Moslem streets you may hear through the latticed 
windows of the first floor the musical box a-tinkling for the 
harem ladies’ delight. You would never dream to look at it 
that this town could be the generator of an imter-Kuropean . 
war. Or perhaps you would never dream that Sarajevo 
exemplifies the most difficult problem of civilization—the 
conciliation of diverse cultures—and still remains a typical 
example of how that problem can resist solution. In Sarajevo 
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bazaar we find the most obvious exhibition of this puzzle 
which has wasted Europe for so many years; a puzzle still 
unsolved. 

We discovered the bazaar, as we discovered Sarajevo itself, 
by accident. On the morning of our second day we turned to 
the right, coming out of our hotel in search of a breakfast café. 
Thirty steps swung us round a corner all unexpectedly 
into the midst of the market. Sarajevo bazaar is as purely of 
the Orient as one can imagine. This strange outlier of Moslem 
civilization has kept the appearance of the East with greater 
purity than has many a town of Turkey. Around an open 
space cluster the low booths which, though built of wood and 
with tiled roofs, preserve strangely the appearance of a col- 
lection of tents, as though the desert Arabs had newly un- 
folded their pavilions and were exhibiting their merchandize 
in the market of Baghdad or of Damascus. Each shop is 
just large enough for the proprietor to squat upon his 
haunches conversing with friend or client, provided that 
neither gesticulates too widely, for if he does he may bruise 
himself against the crowding merchandize. But the Moslem 
is averse to excitement ; he cultivates an outward serenity. 
Squatting upon his haunches the shopkeeper watches the flow 
and reflux of the heterogeneous crowd of purchasers. He 
smokes his cigarette through a chibouk, or cigarette holder, 
which sometimes is so long and so ponderous that the end is 
provided with little wheels so that it can rest upon and roll 
to and fro across the floor of the shop as the proprietor smokes. 
Or crouching over implements of a primitive kind he is 
engaged in shaping more of his wares. 

The narrow passages, which divide one row of booths from 
another, have tended to become each sacred to a particular 
craft. Here is the street of leather workers, and, as the work 
is mostly done in ill-cured sheepskins, a pestiferous passage 
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it is; here are the wool shops, with matted long-fleeced 
blankets of a pure viridian hue, or with vivid products from 
the peasant looms; here is the alley of the coppersmiths, where 
the hammers on the ductile copper beat a rhythmic din out 
of the stills which they are making for the plum season ; here 
is the section of the jewellers, who display m their glass cases 
fantastic examples of how ancient Oriental taste can be 
degraded into modern vulgarity ; here, too, one may find the 
special Sarajevo craft of mlaying ebony with designs in a 
narrow drawing of silver or of aluminium ; here are the fruit 
shops, with grapes and pears and berenginas; here the 
manufacturers of Rabat Lakoom and of Halva de Smyrne, 
that delectable almond sweetmeat, which has a queer taste 
of mastic varnish... . 

The figures which walked in this setting for Haji Baba were 
no less un-European than their surroundings. The greater 
part were cast in that style of severe beauty which seems to 
be characteristic of the peasant class amongst the Southern 
Slavs, a face composed of a decided wedge, across which, are 
definitely marked the black level brows, the perpendicular 
rather hooked nose, the firm though full mouth, the indented 
chin which blunts the viperine quality of the wedge. 

The peasant men were handsome and wiry-looking fellows, 
dressed in shirts of home-made linen with collars which stood 
up to the ears bordered with white crochet lace, their wide 
elbow sleeves edged also with this effeminate decoration. 
Over this they wore sleeveless short coats often trimmed with 
black embroidery, trousers of rough homespun cloth fastened 
by many turns of coloured woven belts into the folds of which 
would be thrust large leather purses. The trousers were 
tucked into short socks, gaily embroidered, and the heelless 
leather shoes were sometimes made of elaborate leather 
plaiting and often coloured red. But many of the peasants 
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had given up their picturesque footgear for boots, 
while all the richest peasant women had com- 
pleted an elaborate and often bejewelled native 
costume with a pair of shoes suitable for the 
London stage policemen. They were Western- 
izing from the feet upwards. Real civilization 
should progress in the reverse direction through 
a man, but how seldom does it do so. The 
peasant women wore a shirt somewhat like that 
of the men, but without the collar or the crochet ; 
over this was a narrow Zouave which crossed the chest above 
the breasts. Amongst the women there were three varieties 
of lower garments, a white skirt of homespun linen, before 
and behind which hung a strip of rough material like a 
narrow hearthrug. Or wide black bloomers so generously 
cut in material that the folds, gathered at the front of the 
waist, gave to each woman the appearance of being enceinte, 
an appearance which can be equally found in the female 
silhouette of the Quattrocento. Rich peasant women fre- 
quently carried ten metres of stuff to each leg. The poorest 
class of woman wore trousers of the same rough material as 
the men, each leg cut somewhat after the fashion of the old 
leg o’ mutton sleeve. 

Jo’s feminism became almost pugnacious as she noticed 
that when any women greeted any men, it was the women who 
bent down courteously to imprint a kiss on the back of the 
male hand. 

The Turkish women also were divisible into three cate- 
gories. The most rigid and generally the most poor were 
swathed about the head with bandages of white linen, which 
contrived to produce the effect of one of those armorial 
jousting casques of bird-like appearance. The second variety 
was bundled up im the conventional hood and fronted with a 
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masque of black chiffon where the face should 
be, masks which sometimes gave one a qualm 
of half-horror, and which were germ traps of 
a most effective nature. The third category 
was the young fashionable Moslem woman, 
who contrived a costume no more demure 
than that of a hospital nurse, and whose veil 
was often so transparent that an ordinary or 
perhaps a scarcely existing beauty was enhanced 
by a touch of mystery. We noted that the 
coquetry of these ladies found its most artistic 
expression in the shoes and stockings, the only parts of their 
costume which could be unreservedly given over to normal 
feminine prinking; and we are constrained to admit that, 
properly considered, a great deal more may be done with 
carefully chosen shoes and stockings than Mohammed can 
have dreamed of. 

Mingled with this medley of picturesque dress were young 
women of to-day, Jewish, Orthodox Bosnians, Catholic 
Croatians, jetsam Austrians, travelling Czecs, and exiled 
Russians, all dressed in garish summer clothing, while now and 
again passed a Montenegrin woman coiffed with her marvel- 
lous hair plaited around a small flat cap and clad in the long 
pale blue national mantle, until Sarajevo bazaar looked more 
like a revue stage settmg than a normal scene in twentieth 
century Europe. ; 

To descend from the general to the individual, beside the 
wide interest of Sarajevo bazaar as spectacle was added the 
interest of the variety of things manufactured or sold. Along 
one edge of the open space in the market, under the darkest 
shadow of the dwellings, a line of veiled women crouched with — 
pieces of delicate embroidery displayed for sale across their 
knees. The finest work of this kind is to-day done in the 
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harems, and the skill, precision, and patience of the Turkish 
woman embroiderer is unsurpassed anywhere in Europe; 
illustrating the curious result of specialization, for the Serbian 
peasant woman—a blood-sister to the Moslem, having the 
same features, colouring, and national type, only divided by 
religion and custom—is on the whole a coarse worker. The 
Serbian peasant women, on the other hand, excel in knitting 
and weaving, which, though rough, is often designed with an 
_ artistic sense much more remarkable than the taste of the 
Mussulmans. These women congregate in another corner of 
the place, displaying the gay colours of the belts, bags, socks, 
and other articles of woven material. A line of rickety 
shelters cover the bakers, who exhibit piles of flat dun- 
coloured loaves each about a foot in diameter, which are 
eagerly bought by the peasants as a variant from “ the bread 
which mother makes.”’ In the sunlight in the centre of the 
place a man has squatted down and has spread about him a 
collection of whistles, for the Serbian peasant only too 
cheerfully will sit 
** All day 
Playing on pipes of corn.” 

Here are a sufficient variety of pipes to satisfy the most 
exigent of shepherds, from a mere penny whistle to a flageolet 
with a trumpet end, but by Serbian custom one puts the 
trumpet shape against the lips. Here is a rustic recorder 
painted in gay stripes of red and yellow dye ; here are double 
pipes like those upon Keats’ Grecian urn, pipes upon which 
you can have the satisfaction of being melodist and accom- 
panist at once, although each part is of necessity limited to 
but five notes. Around the pipe seller his clients squat upon 
their haunches, testing the quality of his wares by little 
trills of areadian melody ; with a true Serbian disregard for 
principles of hygiene, in spite of the awful warnings of the 
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medical authorities, passing the pipes from mouth to mouth. 
Here is the lemonade seller, his sole stock-in-trade a bucket and — 
two glasses. His bucket is filled with lemonade coloured 
pink, the glasses stand upon a large block of ice which is laid 
across the top of the bucket, melting into the lemonade. He 
carries in addition a jar, into which are stuck a number of 
long sticks supporting sugar cock-a-lorums of an indigestible- 
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looking vermilion tint. Wherever he goes he is followed by a 
train of small boys with eyes fixed longingly upon such un- 
purchasable delights ; the West does not differ from the Kast 
in fundamental passions. 

We wandered, threading our way through these crowds, 
with that peculiar joy which comes from gettmg something 
for nothing, for we might enjoy to our hearts’ content, our- 
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selves unobserved. In Spain, which one would expect to be 
‘more Kuropeanized than Turkish Bosnia, one created quite 
as much delight in the crowd as one got from it. Or rather, 
as we were self-conscious and the Spaniards were not, their 
naive interest in us depreciated our pleasure in them to a 
large extent : we had travelled a long way to see a spectacle 
but ourselves were the raree-show. Here we could be 
diverted optically with as little disturbance as in a picture 
gallery or a cinematograph. People have complained to us 
of the rudeness of the Spaniard ; but if this is rudeness, what 
is the very act of travelling itself—unless it be confined to 
enjoying inanimate objects—but an act of refined rudeness ! 
To travel five hundred miles in order to stare is no less im- 
polite than to stare at what one finds at home. We prefer 
theoretically to adopt the Spaniards’ point of view, which is, 
that not starmg should be considered rudeness, indicating 
a lack of interest, deplorable egoism. After all, is not the 
whole of our life directed to gaining some little place of our 
own in the world; to be quite unnoticed is to cease to exist ; 
the compliment therefore is the act of recognition not the 
ignoring of one’s existence. (Yet we cannot deny that under 
certain circumstances it may be preferable for the moment 
not to be remarkable.) 

After satisfying our eyes, we became aware that while the 
curiosity had been feeding, the body had been digesting ; and 
so we hurried back to the chicken-coop restaurant in order 
to seek lunch. Under the sun the little garden restaurant 
appeared even more makeshift than it had been at night; the 
shrubs seemed more ragged, the glass globes more tawdry, 
and the basin of the fountain which might have been marble 
beneath the electric lights was, in the daytime, obvious 
concrete. We dined in an annex to the kitchen, which was 
more solidly built than the rest of the shelters and thus kept 
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out some of the heat; a tall girl with fair hair brought us 
Jewish Bosnian dishes of green beans and hashed mutton and 
a bottle of tawny coloured wine. There were other diners 
in the shelter, most of whom wore the fez, perched above 
European costume. We had hitherto associated the fez with 
the idea of Islam, but here we were to learn gradually that the 
fez denotes anything which is not of the Orthodox religion, 
the Moslem, the Jew, and the Catholic all wear the fez; and 
one’s delighted discoveries of law-breaking Moslems drinking 
the strong liquors of Christianity in public are sometimes 
misdeductions. 

Near the door of the cookhouse, squattmg upon his 
haunches in the national manner, a tall man in Turkish 
costume was offering a saucer of milkto a small ragged-looking 
animal which we at first mistook for a puppy. Jo, however, 
who has a strong interest in animal shapes, detected something 
curious in the build and actions of the animal, and at last we 
caught the word “ Vouk” uttered by the onlookers. It was 
a young wolf cub which had been captured in the mountains 
near by. ‘The young animal had a head larger than that of 
a dog of the same age, and its spme and hindquarters sloped 
away with an escaping air, as though to say, “If you can’t 
catch me by the head you won’t get me at all.” In spite of 
its extreme youth it was anti-human by instinct, snapping 
at any hand placed within reach. It was never still for a 
moment, hurrying to and fro at the length of its chain with 
the febrile movement of something in the last throes of 
nervous excitement. There are still large numbers of wolves 
in the Bosnian hills, and a good wolf skin can be bought for 
about fourteen shillings in the street which joined our hotel 
to the restaurant. This street is the principal resort for 
furriers, and as the method of curing skins is primitive—and 
public—it is a street which contams a variety of olfactory 
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experiences for the traveller. But after a while in Bosnia, 
the nose, by force, becomes accustomed, or rather hardened 
to, the odour of ill-cured skins, as in time the ear can learn to 
ignore constant repetitions of a disagreeable noise. During 
the summer time the wolves hide in the forests, but in the 
winter their slinking forms can be observed crossing the 
snow-covered landscapes. Further north on the borders of 
Croatia wild bears may be found, but the skins are now rare 
and expensive. 

After lunch we lay down for a while to try and recover 
some of the lost sleep, and when the force of the sun had 
weakened we wandered upwards, through the silent streets 
of veiled houses. We came to a massive and ancient gate 
through which we passed, finding on its further side a café, 
the windows of which looked over a precipice towards the 
mountains beyond the town. Refreshed by the coffee we 
proceeded along the road, which, now clear of the houses, led 
along the sides of hilly slopes covered with ripening corn and 
maize, or with parched grazing land. In the distance the 
hills were darkened with forest. 

_ While sitting at the café we had noted the passing of several 
families of Moslems, father and veiled mother, a child or two, 
often accompanied by a second woman, who went lounging by. 
Now we began to re-encounter them. We would come around 
one of those sharp corners so common in mountain roads to 
find the family perched above upon the grass in the act of 
enjoying both the view and a cigarette. On the grass they 
had built a small fire of sticks, and upon it the little brass 
coffee-pots were half hidden by the blue smoke. Father 
would be turning the handle of the long tubular coffee-mill, 
the children would be setting out delicate coffee cups upon the 
ground. The women, with their veils tossed back over their 
heads, puffing a lazy cloud of smoke into the still air, suddenly 
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found themselves under the gaze of a Christian. A panic 
hand sprang up and the veil was snatched downwards. The 
road was winding and almost every corner meant a new 
flurry of hastily concealed faces. The enjoyment of our walk 
was spoiled. We had come out seeking solitude and nature, 
and our route was dotted with little explosions of religious 
exasperation ; there was even a woman so far above that no 
detail of her was distinguishable ; yet we could tell from her 
movement that her veil came down with a run as though 
merely the line of sight could convey contamination. 

In the evening we had decided to try a new culinary 
experiment. The apparent proprietor of our hotel was not 
the grey-tinted man, but a young Moslem of frank and en- 
gaging features who had chatted with us during the afternoon. 
He had recommended to us a restaurant in the bazaar, and 
upon our wishing to test it, he had waited for us during the 
evening and himself led us, through the narrow passages, 
across the white courtyard of the mosque, round another 
corner or two, and so ushered us into a small room which 
opened directly on to the street. The restaurant was only 
large enough to house one long table with eight chairs and a 
square block of brickwork about ten feet long by two broad 
by two and a half high. In rows upon the brickwork were 
ranged vessels of copper beaten to an Oriental shape covered 
with tin. A lean Moslem, with cadaverous face, who was 
bending over a pot, turned at our intrusion. 

“Mohammed,” said the young man, “these are guests 
of mine; treat them well and give them of your best.” 

The tiny restaurant was filled with a delicious odour from 
the stewpans, and we realized that we must have found at 
least a Vatel of Oriental cooking. We dined upon soup, 
upon berenginas stuffed with hashed meat, and upon pilaff, 
which is mostly rice. Other diners came in, glanced at us 
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curiously, saluted us in Hasternly fashion, and sat down. 
There was, of course, no wine; but a large man, roughly 
dressed, wearing the Serbian indented cap, slouched into the 
restaurant, dropped a bottle on to the table and insisted that 
we should share with him. 

While we were tasting the deliciously prepared dishes, it 
amused us to compare Mohammed’s cooking apparatus with 
those of modern civilization. The stove was this mass of 
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brick which had a channel running along the top. The 
channel was filled with incandescent charcoal and the dishes 
were placed upon it. - There was no smoke, no dirt, and no 
superfluous heat; a larger grid at one end gave warmth 
enough for boiling. Six or seven tinned caldrons constituted 
the batterie de cuisine, and the principal ornaments of the 
kitchen were piles of tmned dish covers, the use of which we 
could not at first deduce. However, a lad came in, and having 
ordered a series of dishes, carried them away upon plates 
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protected with the tin covers. In the easy way of the Hast, 
Mohammed’s kitchen was, as it were, the communal kitchen 
of numbers of families which every evening had their meal 
brought to them, and thus were able to avoid the nuisance of 
cooking. It is a pity that this plan cannot be more widely 
adopted, but it necessitates, first of all, cheap messenger 
labour. 

While we had been observing the kitchen, the big man, who 
was clearly no Moslem, had been watching us. Presently he 
boomed out in a bad German : 

“You are Czecs ?” 

“No,” we replied; “we are English. Artists, from Paris, 
where our home is; but England is our country.” 

“ Artists!’ cried the man, “ from Paris too. Then you 
know my son.” 

“Your son ?” 

“Yes; my son is the famous painter A——. The Montene- 
grin painter in Paris. Yes, he is doing very well. I used to 
give him money ; but now he is sending money to me. Of 
course I do not need it, but I accept it because it gives him 
pleasure to send it.” 

The old fellow’s face was beatific in its expression of 
paternal delight. We tried to remember if we had ever met a 
painter named A Suddenly we called to mind a dark- 
haired Montenegrin from Grahovo, whom friends had brought 
to our studio in Paris. 

“Your son has dark hair?” we asked, “and sings, 
playmg upon the goosla ? ” 

“That must be he. That is he,’ exclaimed the father, 
beaming with joy. 

“ He has visited us in our studio, where he sung to us,’ we 
said. 

“ Aha, he has a fine voice,’ 
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replied the overjoyed man. 
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“So you know him. But of course you would; he is 
famous.” 

As a matter of fact we confess that we had never heard the 
name of A——, but this we could not tell to his father. 

The man in question had stuck in our memory for one 
reason. Some friends had brought him to our studio on one 
evening when we were giving a party. It was a party which 
inclined towards the lighter side, and was volubly conversa- 
tional. By chance we had a goosla, the Serbian one-stringed 
fiddle, in our studio, a goosla made for a friend in Serbia during 
the war. More as a joke than anything, we had asked the 
Montenegrin to sing us something ; to which, after pressure, 
he consented. Seizing the primitive bow he began to saw 
out the slow three semitonal drone which is all the music of 
which the goosla is capable; then with a strong though 
monotonous voice he broke into a Serbian chant. These 
goosla songs are not so much chants as vocal recitations. 
This drawling voice with its occasional accents, based upon 
the strange sound of the goosla, which buzzed like a nest of 
hornets upon a summer’s day, was new and interesting to our 
guests. Conversations were hushed. Smiling people stood, 
posed awkwardly, as the music had surprised them. Five 
minutes of continued monotonous recitative in an unknown 
tongue accompanied by the drone which varied never more 
than three semitones found the audience quite surfeited with 
Serbian heroic poetry. In ten minutes’ time the audience was 
bored ; fifteen mimutes passed and still the voice continued, 
the goosla throbbed on. One began to get telepathic indica- 
tions of the general feelings of the room, one felt that this 
voice and that this droning would continue for another hour 
at least; that at least somebody would burst out into a 
giggle. After twenty minutes one only wondered which 
person would start the hysteria which must inevitably sweep 
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the Montenegrin from our acquaintanceship. The per- 
formance ended just in time. There was an immediate 
movement towards the tray upon which the drinks were 
set out. This again we could not tell to the old father whose 
pride in his successful son was delightful to see. 

“T have not met my son for eight years,” said the old man. 
“Hight long years, mee Freunde, and he is the only child 
that I possess. His mother died while he was a little thing, 
so I brought him up myself. I have only one hope left, 
the hope that I shall live long enough to see him once more 
before I die. But maybe he will be coming here soon. You 
understand that he couldn’t come earlier; he had his career 
to make. A young man who has all his life before him 
cannot be expected to break off his career for the sake of an 
old one who is almost finished. That would not be natural. 
Still, I have a hope to see him once more. If he can only 
come back for a time without disturbing his prospects.” 

To our minds, nowhere is the difference between the Slav 
and the Latin—those two excitable sections of Hurope— 
more vividly drawn than in this attitude towards parentage. 
In Spain, wherever we went, the first question asked was, 
“ Are your father and mother alive?’ The greatest weight 
is attached to the unity of the family, which often remains 
subjected to the parents; in that land it seemed to be the 
children for the parents. In Southern Slavia, on the other 
hand, we have constantly found an emphasis laid upon the 
children. The forlorn charge of the grandfathers at Tara- 
bosh during the first Balkan war is an example in point. 
During the Great War itself we had a man in our hospital 
at Vrntse who had been persuaded by his comrades to stab 
himself because his sons had been killed. We are not sure 
that an even wider generalization cannot be hinted at ; 
may it not be that the Latin races tend to look back too 
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fixedly at the past, while the Slavs are apt to 
anticipate too ecstatically the future ? 

We finished our meal. Mohammed, wiping 
his bony hands upon a red-and-white striped 
apron, began to calculate the cost of our dinner. 
It came to the sum of twelve dinars, or at the 
rate of exchange then ruling to about ten- 
pence. As we were leaving we noted that 
Mohammed was preparing to shut up shop 
for the night, although it was not half-past 
nine. The bare-footed boy, who was his assis- 
tant, took a chair out into the street and, standing upon it, 
carefully unscrewed the electric light bulb from above the 
door. Then we remembered, with amusement, how the 
Serbian policemen, who had been sent with us as escorts 
during the Serbian retreat of 1915, had helped themselves 
from our scanty baggage. There was evidently little 
difference between Serbia and Bosnia in this respect. 

The rough old Montenegrin, the father of a Parisian 
artist, illustrates a curious difference which exists between 
the art of England and the art of Europe in general. In 
England, art tends to be a profession of the “ gentlemanly ” 
classes, and types such as David Murray or the “ postman 
painter’ are remarkable, because they have come from the 
ranks. Art of all kinds is considered a luxury, and usually 
is pursued by those who begin life with more than a sufficient 
financial backing. On the Continent we find the reverse. 
By far the greater part of continental artists come from the 
people, and so rare is it that an aristocrat turns painter, that 
a well-known modern painter was a marked man very early 
in his career, chiefly because he had antecedents. This 
means that the art of Europe is as a whole much nearer to 
the hearts of the people than is the art of England ; it is 
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also a more natural and more spontaneous product. A 
personal fact ensues from the difference also, which is that 
the artist being in general considered as a normal develop- 
ment instead of an aristocratic one, we were often enabled, 
being artists, to come into touch with the people without 
the constraint which is often felt between different social 
levels. 

We took leave of the old Montenegrin and made our way 
homewards through the now deserted bazaar. What a 
change from the daytime! The bazaar is non-residential. 
Every shop was shuttered, and in the labyrinth of darkened 
alleys and passages not a thing moved, except a prowling 
cat. 


ay 
OFFICIAL AND CRITICAL 


We awoke after an undisturbed night, conscious of duties 
to be performed. We had so far neglected to go to the 
police office about our passports, and we had to discover if 
there was any means in the town of changing our travellers’ 
cheques. Contact with bureaucracy is usually a nuisance 
rather than a pleasure, and we decided to get it all over in 
the morning. 

The police office was housed in a large building which 
fronted the river, not far from the bridge on which the 
Austrian prince was murdered. In the entrance hall three 
large posters were pasted to the walls. One showed a man 
in trousers and a sweater, sitting on a hill and contemplating 
a building which looked like a sanatorium. The legend 
ran: ‘‘ How delightful and how healthy is a house in the 
country.” We made no criticism of this poster till a later 
time. The second poster was headed: ‘“ How to avoid 
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tuberculosis,’ and was divided into three badly-drawn 
pictures. The separate legends described the pictures 
sufficiently, or rather, for the benefit of those who could not 
read, the pictures described the legends, which were : 


Do NOT SPIT UPON THE FLOOR. 
Do NOT DRINK OUT OF ANOTHER’S GLASS. 
Do NOT SNEEZE IN ANOTHER MAN’S FACE. 


We think that they should have added, “ Do not tootle upon 
another man’s penny whistle.” The third poster showed a 
little girl who was eating a slice of something undetermined. 
Whatever the meal was, it was drawn as very attractive to 
columns of flies, which were deserting pigstyes, manure heaps, 
cowsheds, dead cats, and other centres of similar infection. 
This poster, which we had already seen in the Hotel Gazi, 
was also a warning against tuberculosis ; although surely it 
should have been more suitably aimed at diphtheria or 
dysentery, which must be almost as deadly in the country as 
the other disease. 

We were saddened to note the bad quality of the art 
shown in these posters; surely there must have been 
numbers of poor students who could have designed them 
more beautifully ; and when the peasantry already has a 
high level of natural esthetic sense, it is criminal that a 
government should propagate works of seventh-rate art for 
public display. But we were, at the moment, struck by the 
show of energy displayed in combating the undoubted 
scourge of tuberculosis, which is very acute in the Southern 
Slav provinces. The position of the country is rendered 
more precarious by the presence of the Mussulman popula- 
tion of hooded women, which will not notify a disease for 
fear of quarantine, or of forcible entry into its quarters. 
The opportunities of Moslem secrecy are almost unlimited. 
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In addition, the fear of a plague coming from starving 
Russia and spreading southwards must have stimulated the 
authorities. 

Later, when we had a fuller view, we began to realize how 
futile seem these efforts of the Government. Since even the 
best hotel in the town is infested with bugs—which can carry 
certain infections—it seems superfluous to warn one from 
drinking from another’s glass. When moderately educated 
persons, travellers in quite good hotels, are so ignorant of 
hygiene that they do not understand the proper use of the 
closet, it is ridiculous to tell them not to sneeze in a comrade’s 
face. When the eating rooms of a country inn smell so 
disgustingly of urme that one recoils from it, the notice on 
the wall which warns against spitting seems like satire. The 
only remedy for the child and her meal would be to shut 
her up in a fly cage. We at last began to understand that 
the Government’s action in this matter was as effective as 
would have been an attempt to clean out the Augean stables 
with a toy rake. But when we further noted how the public 
received the warnings; that the only uneducated people 
who did not spit in public were the Turkish women, who did 
not dare to; that one bought penny whistles by trial; that 
the lemonade vendor possessed only two glasses, and the 
water-seller but one, and so on; we began to realize that 
even the toy rake was one which had no teeth. It is a case 
parallel with that of the peasant’s boots; civilization from 
the feet upwards. Hygiene, cleanliness, and, indeed, health 
culture of all kinds, must become a physical necessity—that 
is to say, something which makes one personally uncom- 
fortable should it be lacking—before it can be really effective. 
The Western nations have grown conscious of the need 
oradually, and are trying to improve conditions, though how 
slowly, im response to the imcreasing consciousness. The 
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experiment of forcing hygiene and cleanliness upon a nation 
which as a whole is not yet conscious of a need will be 
interesting to watch. It may even be dangerous to the 
nation, producing an overweight of artificial conditions. 

But we still halt upon the police-office steps. Through 
passages to which we found no guide, after walking into 
several bureaus where our presence was not required, we 
found the right room, in which three persons received us. 
We were questioned by a rather cultivated bullet-headed 
man seated at a bureau, who seemed courteously puzzled 
that anybody should come to Bosnia in order to paint 
pictures and to travel about. 

“And where are you staying ? ” he asked. 

“Why, the gentleman and lady are at the Hotel Gazi,” 
exclaimed one of the others. ~ 

“Ah, yes; of course. I have heard about it,” said the 
official. ; 

The quizzical expression of the three men drove Jo to 
expostulation. 

“We are quite comfortable there,” she said. “‘ The people 
are very polite, and there are no bugs.” 

“No bugs!” exclaimed one of the three with an incredu- 
lous intonation. 

“ Well, none that we have found,” answered Jo. 

“And where do you intend to travel ?” asked the official 
after a short pause. 

That was the question. Where did we intend to go to ? 
We answered honestly, with a mild apologetic giggle : 

“ Well, we don’t know exactly.” 

“You don’t know! You have come all this way from 
England without knowing where you are going ? ” 

“That,” we said anxiously, “we have come to find out, 
you know.” 
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“ Hum,” said the official, tapping his teeth with a silver 
pencil. ‘ You will be going to Dubrovnik,* for instance.” 

“We don’t think so. After all, so many people have 
been to Dubrovnik. We rather wish to go to places where 
people haven’t been.” 

The police official appeared puzzled. However, he at 
last said politely : 

“Then you had better come back here when you have 
found out where you are going.” 

And with mutual expressions of esteem we withdrew from 
the room, still leaving our passports behind us. 

From the police office to the bank was a walk of ten 
minutes. Without much delay we were ushered upstairs 
into the presence of the manager of foreign affairs. He was 
a man of aristocratic appearance and with the manners of 
an educated Austrian. Indeed, we learned afterwards that 
he had been an Austrian officer of cavalry. We proposed 
our business to him, which was to obtain some £20 worth of 
dinars from the sale of travelling agency cheques. He 
hesitated for a moment. 

“ Indeed,” he said, “I cannot tell you if we will be per- 
mitted to change them. The state bank has assumed 
control over all purchase of foreign money, in order to 
prevent gambling and to stabilize the exchange. In any 
case, one-third of your values must be first offered to them.” 

We expressed dismay. 

“ However,” he reassured us, “I do not think that there 
will be much difficulty. You must nevertheless understand 
that it cannot be done in a moment.” 

We had allowed our funds to fall very low. If we had to 
wait for long we would be in an awkward predicament. 
But he agreed to give us a thousand dinars to carry us on. 


* Ragusa. 
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Then, like everybody else, he began to ask our reasons 
for coming to Bosnia. Perhaps the frankest criticism of the 
country we have to offer is the astonishment that the 
inhabitants showed in reference to our visit. However, we 
saw in our courteous bank manager an opportunity for 
acquiring some of that information we had so lacked in the 
- police office. 

“Can you not indicate to us some of the most interesting 
and beautiful of the unvisited parts of your country ?” we 
asked. 

The bank manager reflected. 

“Let me see,” he said, in a musing voice. “ You must 
go to Jaitse. Yes, certainly to Jaitse. You will find a 
wonderful waterfall at Jaitse. And Jablanitza too. At 
Jablanitza there is a very good hotel. It is run by the 
Government. Yes, the waterfall at Jablanitza is quite 
worth while. And near Konjic, too, there is a good water- 
fall. Then, if you go southwards you can get off at Mostar, 
and at Blagaj there is another very good waterfall, and after 
you have passed Mostar you will find another waterfall at 
Ljubuski. To reach that one you must get down at 
Capljina.” 

We hesitated to tell the manager that we had come to 
Southern Slavia not in order to see waterfalls. We are 
quite ready to understand the wisdom of the Japanese, who 
consider the waterfall as an emblem of the passing of life, 
and introduced it into fully fifty per cent. of their Kakemonos 
and Manemonos; but we do not admit that the waterfall is 
a western landscape necessity. Waterfalls, except very 
small ones, are almost useless to the modern artist, unless 
he adopts the Japanese artistic convention. But we found 
out, in time, that in Bosnia to be an artist and to have an 
unquenchable Sehnsucht for waterfalls is often considered 
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synonomous. Nine times out of ten, whenever we asked for 
advice about beautiful spots, a distant waterfall was thrust 
upon us. 

“ And,” said the manager, “I presume that I may notify 
you at the Hotel Europe when the money is ready for you ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no,” we answered. ‘“ We are staying at the 
Turkish hotel, the Gazi.” 

“ At the Hotel Gazi ? ”’ cried he. 

“Why, yes. The Europe and, indeed, all the other hotels 
were full.” 

“ But you will remove to the Europe at the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

“No. We are very comfortable where we are. Indeed, 
we find Sarajevo very interesting from this angle. We have 
discovered an excellent Turkish restaurant also.”’ 

The manager got up with a serious air. 

““My dear people,” he said, “I have no doubt that it is 
very interesting. But really you are in danger of your life 
in those places. The restaurant may seem all right, but 
you do not know what your are eating. While I can tell you 
that the police threatened to shut the Gazi up only a few 
days ago, because of its insanitary condition.” 

This, which explamed the quizzical air of the police 
officials, also explained a fury of cleanliness which was 
apparent in the yard of the Hotel Gazi, where the proprietor 
spent all day painting the old washstands white. The turn 
of our washstand had not yet come. But we noted that a 
marble-topped table had suffered the fate of the others. 
However, we were not convinced that the Gazi was more 
dangerous than any other place, and it looked cleaner than 
many. 

From the bank to the custom-house, which was in the 
middle of the town, was but a step; so, having an hour 
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remaining, we were congratulating ourselves upon having 
polished off all our business with the waste of but one 
morning. A suspicion had been growing upon us that 
Southern Slavia might be properly considered a much 
governed country. The action of the police at Zagreb, 
the sequestration of our passports in Sarajevo, the minor 
inquisition about our movements, the impediments placed 
in the way of getting money, the notices about spitting, etc., 
and the presence of large numbers of soldiers and of police- 
men, were beginning to produce a cumulative effect in our 
minds. We were now to discover that the custom-house 
was little better. At last there comes a moment when 
exasperation turns by force of excess into amusement, and 
the custom-house at Sarajevo reached this pomt. The 
official who had to collect our final signature was surprised 
that we wrote it, almost hysterical with laughter. It was 
late in the afternoon before we were able to pack our small 
travelling trunk and our roll of canvas on to the back of a 
cord porter and make our way to the Hotel Gazi. 

Having been exhausted by European bureaucracy, we had 
to refresh ourselves with semi-Oriental luxury, and we 
turned into a small Jewish café which we espied by chance. 
There was more wood and whitewash at the rough entrance 
which let one into a small open courtyard, bowered in green 
with vivid red blossoms, for climbing beans were trained 
thickly over the walls and spread out across wires to make a 
tangled shelter against the sun. Here we sat at ease, sipping 
thick delicious coffee, while we blackguarded the national 
ideal of civilization, which imposes frontiers, institutes 
Customs Houses, and in general prevents man from becoming 
humanitarian. 

Presently to us came the proprietor, a generously built 
man dressed in a costume which included Turkish trousers 
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of ample seat and a fez, though he was no Moslem, but a 
Jew. He asked us politely if the coffee was to our taste, 
and upon our invitation sat down with us. 

We: Your coffee is just the stimulant we need. We have 
come from the custom-house and are exhausted. 
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Jews’ Café. 


We had apparently put our thumbs hard upon the Jew’s 
sore spot. He asked for no further opening, but began a 
deep-voiced monologue of pessimism. We think that the 
Jew was a man of that temperament which is permanently 
against the Government. He had been cast by Jollity in her 
particular mould; but, as his material was setting, Doleful- 
ness had dropped in a little packet of sighs, which had sunk 
through him and settled near to his epigastrum. The 
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combination was curious enough, and was, in him, we found, 
curiously likeable. 

Host: Ah, sefior, times are indeed hard. Bread, my dear 
sir, six dinars* a kilo. Mutton, the cheapest meat, is 
fifteen dinars. 

We: And how much does a labourer earn in comparison, 
for the dearness of bread must be compared with the rate 
of labour in the country ? 

Host: A workman receives twenty dinars t a day, more 
or less. But everything is in a like case. I am forced to 
charge you five kronen for a cup of coffee, and even at that, 
what with the price of coffee itself, the price of sugar, the 
price of charcoal, I can scarcely keep things gomg. Before 
the war I would have made a profit from ten hellars, so 
that your cup is fifty times its cost. 

(We who live in a land of stable coinage cannot understand 
the agitation and bewilderment of people in those countries 
where the values have depreciated heavily. Considering money 
as ummutable, the leaps of prices are to them inexplicable. 
Even in the new Serbian provinces, where the old Austrian 
crown has been converted into a quarter-dinar, there is still this 
tendency to cling to ancient values. Curiously enough, this 
faith im the intrinsic value of coinage seemed to be most marked 
in the American visitors of German, Austrian, or Jugo-Slav 
birth. Many had rushed back to their native lands having 
purchased marks or kronen with American dollars, expecting to 
live lke millionaires. Thew puzzled disappointment and 
inability to comprehend changed circumstances showed itself as 
cheeseparing, as grumbling, and so on. We found in conse- 
quence that the American-German or Slav visitor was im 
general unpopular all along the road.) 


* Or in English money at the time 24d. a pound. 
7 Or in English money at the time 6d. a pound, 
t About ls. 6d. 
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We: And to what do you ascribe the hard times ? 

Host (looking about him): To the Government, sir. You 
can have no idea what a nuisance this new Government is. 
We are exploited. They said that the Austrians were bad ; 
this is worse. You were exhausted by a visit to the custom- 
house. For us who are local commercial people the red 
tape is awful, and it is pay, pay, pay at every corner. 

(Jugo-Slawia is still in the experimental process of becoming 
a country. To people who are playing at bureaucracy seriously 
for the first time the temptation to be ultra-bureaucratic must be 
great. For instance, the carpet factory had received a large 
consignment of jute for its works. This jute should naturally 
have been admitted at a special rate as raw material for manu- 
facture. Unfortunately, the jute was packed in a way that the 
officials could clam tt as material for retail sale, and they were 
demanding enormous invport duties ; in spite of the fact that 
the encouragement of the carpet factory and of Bosnian local 
industries in general is of the utmost importance. The con- 
signee told us that had the matter come before one of the old 
Austrian officials (many of whom have been retained), who 
were accustomed to difficulties of such a nature, 1t would have 
been settled at once ; but tt had fallen to one of the new Serbians. 
The consignee was hoping, by referring to Belgrade, with tume, 
to get the difficulty cleared up. Cyncal persons, to whom we 
spoke of the matter, suggested that a largesse would have cleared 
at up more quickly.) 

We: Certainly from our visit to the custom-house we 
can imagine that, without the aid of a genius, it would be 
easy to condense the operations very considerably. But 
after all, it is a young Government and an inexperienced one. 
Besides, things are better here than in Austria. One cannot 
lay all the blame on to the Government. 

Host: I grant you that. There is a strange shortage 
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everywhere. Stocks are so low in other countries that com- 
mercial travellers come here no longer. If one wants coffee, 
for instance, one has to go travelling to Italy to search for it, 
and deliveries are often delayed for six weeks or two months. 
That adds to the expense naturally. But it seems as though 
Nature was leaguing herself against us. The other day, for 
instance, I went off to Ilidza in order to take a medicinal 
bath in the natural springs there. Would you believe it ?— 
there is not enough water to go round. Nowadays if we 
want to be cured we have to bathe in the water used 
previously by somebody else. It was not so before the war. 

We: You are, of course, one of the “ Old Spaniards.” 

Host: Yes, senor. My family came over in the times of 
the Exodus. But we have been in Bosnia for many genera- 
tions. I wished to go to America when I was young. Aha! 
There is a country. There one grows rich, not remaining 
poor as here. But alas! my mother refused to sign my 
passport. Then I went into the army. I was fourteen years 
in the army, for even as I was going to leave it the Great 
War broke out. I have fought in Russia and in Italy and 
in Turkey. I have travelled a great deal. 

We: Tell us which are beautiful spots in Bosnia, where 
an artist could go to paint ? 

Host: Surely the best place would be Jablanitza. The 
Government has built a hotel there. The waterfalls there 
would be very good for your purpose. And at Jaitse, too. 
A magnificent fall of water 

We (interrupting): But we do not precisely wish for 
waterfalls. Can you tell us of no other place ? 

Host (dubiously): Hum— There is a bridge at Mostar, 
of course, and another one at Konjic— I will think about 
other places and let you know if you will come to visit me 
again. 
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We went many times more to see him, for his cheerful 
melancholy was able to charm us. But before we would 
enter we used to wet a finger in order to test the direction of 
the breeze. That wood and whitewash arrangement near 
the gate was a Serbian latrine, and the pleasant courtyard 
was only Europeanly inhabitable when the wind was north 
or east, though the natives congregated beneath the cool 
bean pergola, no matter from what point of the compass 
the wind blew. They were nose hardened. 

For its size, Sarajevo is the most orchestrated town that 
ever we were in. We made a slow tour one evening, Zig- 
zagging through the streets in order to be sure that we had 
missed no place of particular interest nor had overlooked 
any queer convivial den. As we were passing through the 
bazaar, which was on the point of closing, we came to a shop 
in which a man was playing a Serbian whistle with a mastery 
which held us in enchanted appreciation. Four minutes 
later we were again halted by the music of a band of youths 
who, in an upstairs room, were thrumming upon plectrum 
instruments in a very capable way. Five minutes more of 
walking revealed another plectrum band, this time m a 
cellar. We came within a distance to recognize the air, and 
found that it was— 


“Two lovely black eyes, 
Oh! what a surprise... 


Then we heard a Czec club practising national songs in 
strangely harmonized choruses. In addition to music of 
this nature—discoverable in any short walk—there were no 
less than eleven garden restaurants, all of which supported 
orchestras of some kind, while in that of the Hotel Post (the 
first restaurant we had entered in Chapter II), the orchestra 
was composed of very good musicians; but played comic 
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opera and similar music, so that in spite of the extraordinary 
high level its performance did not interest us. 

Three orchestras were more noteworthy, however. The 
gipsy orchestra we have already sketched; but as we got to 
know it further from repeated visits we were struck by its 
peculiarly fluid character. Only two performers seemed to 
be permanent, the cornet and the boy dulcimer player. The 
other players appeared and, after a few days, disappeared 
with great regularity. Yet no changes seemed to alter the 
character of the music, which was an extraordinary mixture 
of the impromptu with the co-ordinated. No Huropean 
orchestra, without long practice together, could have given 
the unanimous effect that this one produced, yet there was 
one new member of the band almost every night. 

The cornet player, whom we had supposed to be a rather 
inefficient auxiliary recruited perhaps for comic effect, was 
in reality the Kapell-meister, as he dubbed himself. His 
performance was particularly admired by the skull-headed 
waiter, who pretended to some fineness of criticism. At last 
we were introduced to the Kapell-meister. He was brought 
up to our table by the waiter, and, accepting a glass of beer, 
spoke to us of his plans for the future. He was very pleased 
to meet us, because his longing eyes were fixed Londonwards, 
and he went about dreaming of the day when he would be 
able to gather together a sufficiently capable orchestra and 
enough ready money to make a dash westwards towards 
golden opportunities. As there was not the vaguest chance 
that these two sine qua non would ever materialize, we did 
not damp his hopes. It may be more satisfactory to be a 
great and successful man in dreams than it is in reality, so 
why should we scratch ever so lightly the gilded surface of 
his glamour. I won’t say that we did not burnish it a little. 
We could not explain to him that in England this music 
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would be considered popularly as quite unintelligible, if not 
ridiculous. The music itself seemed so complex that we 
ourselves at once gave up any attempt at analysis. 

The gipsy orchestra was composed of normal Huropean 
instruments, but hanging in the shops we had seen queer 
instruments in shape between the mandoline and the guitar, 
which were called tambouritzas, and after much fruitless 
questioning we found one tambouritza orchestra. It played 
upon a level space, cut out of a cabbage garden on the side 
of a hill behind the soldiers’ hospital. A rickety shelter 
decorated with weathered red cotton was over the per- 
formers ; the audience sat at tables of unplaned plank in 
the open, drinking wine of a most inferior quality. The 
smallest of these instruments, the shape of a wooden spoon 
with but three strings, is only about a foot long. The largest 
is like a huge guitar as big as a bass viol, and between these 
two the instruments range of all sizes. They are constructed 
specially for playing Bosnian music with the plectrum, and 
the fretting is peculiar, the frets under one string not corre- 
sponding to those of the other two; often spaced very like 
the frets upon Indian instruments. But the orchestra was 
damned by the importation of bad taste from Europe, and 
the soloist played vulgar European tunes. The rest of the 
orchestra was composed of bored girls, most of them shivering, 
for already the nights were cool. As the collections for the 
orchestra were made about once every twenty minutes, and 
as there were not more than ten guests present, each of 
whom gave about one kronen (one-fifth of 1d.) every other 
round, the earnings must be considered as poor. 

We listened to three airs, hoping always that they would 
play something national; but we were defeating our own 
ends: the vulgar western music was meant to charm the 
heart of the rich travelling Englishman. An army of fleas 
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had set upon us, so leaving our wine unfinished we hurried 
away to listen to the enthusiastic gipsies. 

The third orchestra, composed of Balalaika players in 
Russian national costume, played every evening in a small 
garden restaurant, which was used by large numbers of 
Russian refugees. This orchestra, as indeed did all the 
orchestras, made a living by employing a pretty girl to carry 
the begging bowl about from diner to diner, and it played 
from eight till two a.m. We estimated that each performer 
gained about twenty-five or thirty dinars a night, or little 
above the wage of an ordinary labourer. Rumour said that 
every member of the orchestra was a fugitive Russian 
officer, and many played so badly that this might be true. 
But the leader, a man with a bristling red beard, had a 
technique so superior that we are suspicious. Indeed, we 
heard that a good many Russian military men promoted 
themselves one or two grades for fleeing their country, and 
Russian officers are almost as common over the Balkans as 
bishops in the Gilbertian lyric of King Greatheart. 

The Balkan peninsula, being a Slav-speakng country and 
being politically sympathetic to old Russia, is naturally full 
of the fugitive anti-Bolshevik. In Sarajevo there is a large 
barracks, which the Russian Committee supports, for training 
young Russian ensigns ; many Russians have been admitted 
into the Serbian armies, and soon. Yet there is not employ- 
ment for all. We have heard tales of ex-colonels who are 
now cord porters in Dubrovnik. “ What will you?” said 
our informant. “An old officer; he is not even properly 
educated ; he knows nothing; he is no use for anything 
else.” In Sarajevo itself, with a population of some 60,000, 
are seven or eight thousand Russian refugees. At the 
principal café in the evenings one could always recognize 
the most of the military officers of the town. They were of 
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three varieties, the Serbs, the Russians, and those who, being 
natives of the new provinces—Croatia, Slavonia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Dalmatia—had entered the Serbian armies 
after the war. These latter were always recognizable, 
because their war medals, bemg Austrian, could not be worn, 
and these are possibly the only soldiers in Europe who are 
to-day not covered with decorations. 

This balalaika restaurant is typical of most of the better 
garden restaurants of Sarajevo, and consists of a few small 
ramshackle buildings, covering kitchen and a small dining- 
room. The tables, covered with cloths soiled with coffee- 
stains, are set about under young trees which give an in- 
adequate shade, so that durmg the daytime the guests 
become sundials, and a visitor sufficiently experienced could 
tell the time o’ day by the revolutions of the diners. The 
menu is limited, for though this country was Austrian, the 
refinements of the Viennese cooking have not spread as far. 
Roast lamb, roast mutton, roast beef, roast veal, all greasily 
and yet drily cooked, form the staple dishes, together with 
hashed meat flavoured with “ paprika,” which are green 
peppers. The height of luxury is represented by a Wiener 
Shnitzl or a half fowl fried in breadcrumbs. From day to 
day your menu plays a variant from these not very exciting 
and usually tough eatables. 

As one is eating the proprietor stalks solemnly out of the 
kitchen and begins a slow tour of the tables. Before each 
he stands still, places his hand across his breast in a manner 
half Oriental, and bows from the waist. One sees him 
coming, and in a panic bolts the morsel which refuses to be 
chewed. One does not know what to say to him, whether 
to await his visit with an air of pleased welcome or whether 
to look up with a falsification of surprise. One decides to do 
the latter and looks up to find that he hasn’t come to the 
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table after all, for his course is erratic—probably dictated by 
the importance or length of custom of his guests. 

The waiter was aided by a small boy of eight or ten years. 
They begin to work early in these countries. This lad 
always replied “ Molim ” * in a sweet childish voice, hurrying 
about with beer mugs, wine flasks, and baskets of bread. 
To any request, however impossible, he answered his cheerful 


Austro-Serb Restaurant, 


“* Molim ” : if he were asked to get peaches from Timbuctoo, 
or mangosteens from Perak, he would answer, “ Molim, 
molim.” If after half an hour of repeated requests the 
diner insisted angrily upon the production of the article, 
the child snapped out ‘“ Nema,” f and went on with his 
business. Poor little Molim grew more and more white as 
* Please. + There are none. 
F 
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the summer went on. He perceptibly lost a shade or two 
during our ten days in Sarajevo, and each time that we 
came in from the country some more blood had left his 
cheeks, some more darkness was tinged beneath the eyes. 
He must have worked from ten in the morning till two or 
three in the night. Modern civilization may be cursed for a 
hundred evils which it trails, but at least it has one supreme 
blessing, its children are allowed to be children during their 
best years. 

Opposite to the entrance of this restaurant was a broader 
gateway leading to a large orchard, where beneath the plum 
trees a series of tables of plank and pole were planted. In 
an open space was a rickety bandstand, and to either side 
a couple of booths, in one of which coffee was made. One 
_ afternoon, when leaving our restaurant after lunch, we 
noticed that this gateway was decorated with red, white, 
and blue bunting and with flags. A public festivity was 
announced by posters, and late in the afternoon we went. 

Just within the gate was a table which protected a line 
of four or five solemn men dressed in ceremonious black; the 
committee. We asked if strangers were allowed to enter, 
and were told that upon the present of a small subscription 
they would be welcomed. We gave fifteen dimars, or a 
shilling, a sum which so overwhelmed the committee that 
with unanimity it stood up and made us a low reverence. 
Round tickets were then pinned to our bosoms and we were 
free of the féte. The chief attractions were a band and a 
tombola. The band spread incredible music into the air, 
music more incredible than that of the gipsies. But this was 
because the instruments of the band were so old and so 
battered that, what with the imstruments which had 
sharpened and what with those which had flattened, there 
must have been a full semitone of difference between the 
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ultimates. In addition, the players were not perfectly sure 
which note was going to come out, as happens with uncertain 
wind instrumentalists. If such are the conditions in which 
music has developed, it is strange that the musical art did 
not perish in its infancy. 

The tombola had numerous prizes, the most important 
being a large woolly sheep, which was led about carrying a 
heavy wreath of red, white, and blue bunting about its neck. 
The tickets for this tombola were enclosed in thin envelopes. 
The sale was entrusted to children, who gathered into corners, 
examining the envelopes by transmitted sunlight, sorting 
out those which appeared to bear numbers, which they 
reserved for their friends, and palming off the residue on to 
the public. In a corner two men had impaled the skinned 
and naked bodies of two sheep upon long stakes, and were 
slowly turning them before fires of wood. 

If you can remember the serious solemnity of any village 
féte in England, you can reconstruct the exact atmosphere 
of this one. Humanity, after all, only differs in details, 
and I have no doubt that missionary festivals for the con- 
verted in Dahomey are blood brothers to the one we were 
visiting. 

The costumes of Bosnia are to be seen in the bazaar, or in 
the thoroughfares leading in or out of it. The townsmen do 
not wear costume, except the Mussulmans from the small 
shopkeeping class downwards. Occasionally one saw, dis- 
played in the shops or upon the persons of the Sarajevo 
ladies, dresses embroidered with old Bosnian patterns, 
placed upon the material with little evidence of taste. Here 
we come to a halfway house of degenerating tradition. The 
national design may be still admired because of an instinct, 
but the sense of using it, which needs constructive imagina- 
tion, has been forfeited. 
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We had bought one or two of the richly-coloured bags 
of the peasant weaving, but had rejected belts and socks, 
having a store already acquired in Serbia during the war 
and having found little use for them—and curios without 
usefulness do not attract us. As we were going homewards 
one evening we passed through the bazaar at dusk, near to 
closing time. Jo’s notice was attracted by a rug which a 
dealer, sitting upon the counter of his shop, had thrown over 
his knees against the evening coolness. It was a coarsely 
woven rug, composed of stripes of purple, yellow, red, and 
green. We turned to take a second look, whereupon the 
man jumped to his feet and waving the rug at us offered it 
for sale. He was another of the old Spaniards, and con- 
sented to do business in his antique Castilian, which was 
queer and pleasant to the ear. While we were discussing 
the affair Mustapha, the old cord porter, sauntered by. 
Immediately thrusting himself into the argument, he pointed 
out the beauty of the colouring, the excellence of the 
workmanship, told us where it was made, and strongly 
advised us not to miss a chance. Since we bargained 
(having been previously in Oriental countries), and because 
we spoke Spanish, the shopman suddenly peered at us and 
said : 

“ Are you really Nazarenes 2?” 

We bought the rug, which measured about two metres 
by one and a half, for six shillings and took it home very 
pleased with our purchase. Up to this moment there had 
not been a rug of this nature visible in the market. On the 
next day, as we walked through to dine at Mohammed’s 
restaurant, we passed shops in which several similar rugs 
were displayed with clearly marked prices written upon 
them. 

In spite of the bank manager’s warning, we had continued 
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to dine at Mohammed’s, for to our taste, except at the 
principal hotel, which was pretentious and expensive, there 
was no cooking in the town which could equal that of the 
lean Turk, neither in quality nor in variety. Here one 
found no greasy roasts, but meats reduced to small pieces in 
Oriental fashion and cooked with a variety of flavourings and 
vegetables which were absent from the other restaurant 
menus. Mohammed himself was a dear old fellow, who, 
rather stiff at first, warmed up after a day or so until he 
came to greet our entry with a welcoming smile. Many of 
the tales of the East—founded naturally upon that great 
tale-making reservoir “The Thousand and One Nights ”— 
give us examples of the man who clambers from beggary to 
vizirship or even sultanship, but every process of advance- 
ment must impose somewhere a balancing of degradation, 
for every beggar who becomes vizir, we must oppose a vizir 
who becomes beggar, for every Kalifa we must find an 
“ Harl of Cornwall . . . stript of all, and seated on the 
flowering green of Bethnal.” Mohammed was an example 
of the reverse of the medal. He who, with the aid of one 
barefoot lad, concocted meats for the Moslem epicure of 
the bazaar, sending abroad his savoury dishes under tinned 
covers, was in fact a son of one of the former pashas of 
Sarajevo. From royalty to a restaurant, a drama of Hastern 
life ! 

For some days past we had noted a peculiar stir going on 
in the bazaar. Lean shepherds with tall iron-shod crooks 
had been coming in with their herds. The street which 
passed the front of the great mosque was now impassable, 
for it was cement floored, and in spite of the notices about 
sneezing, etc., there seemed to be few arrangements for 
street cleaning, and in consequence the road was soon con- 
verted into a sort of sheep sty, deep with manure. The 
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various flocks of sheep were surrounded by 
Mussulmans talking, bargaining, pinching the. 
sheep and pulling their long tails. Sud- 

denly there would be a commotion in the 
crowd, and out of it would stagger a man 
bearing a fat and complacent sheep upon his 
shoulders. The sheep’s back legs were tucked 
under the porter’s armpits, the animal’s fore 
legs were one over each shoulder, so that the 
sheep rode ridiculously pick-a-back, gazing 
over the man’s head with an unaltering air 
of remaining solemn and wise under all circumstances. 
This ride of the sheep was, however, akin to the trium- 
phant procession of the Aztec captive to the temple 
of Tezcatlipoca. Hach was a religious sacrifice. In con- 
sequence, Mohammed was going to shut his shop, as he 
was a practising Mohammedan as well as a professing one. 
We ourselves were leaving the town while the feast was still 
on. So with regrets we said adieu to our Mussulman Vatel, 

the only confectioner to royalty who could never lose his 
patent, since he ate his own dishes. 

Having enjoyed the cooking of one Mohammedan restau- 
rant, and that being closed to us, we rashly tried another. 
This was a much more important one, fronting the open place 
of the bazaar. It was clean, and its wooden tables had been 
scrubbed until the softer parts of the wood were quite worn 
down, giving the wood a corrugated surface. But the cooking 
was uneatable. Everything was drenched in tallow. So, 
after trying several dishes and finding an equally impassable 
gastronomic barrier to them all, we renounced Moslem 
cooking unless Mohammed should re-open before we went 
away. 


LANDSCAPE 


CHAPTER III 
FIRST BOSNIAN EXPLORATIONS 


N a Paris café a Slavonian friend had scrawled upon the 
pages of a pocket sketch-book an informal introduction 
to two Bosnian painters, Gospodins B and M. : 

who lived at a place called BlazZuj, not far from Sarajevo. 
The Slavonian had told us that either of these men would 
_ show us how to live simply in the countryside of Bosnia, and 
would indicate to us suitable spots to visit. It was lucky 
that we had these introductions; without them we could 
have seen little of interest. 

To reach Blazuj (pronounced Blazh-oo-ee) the genial- 
melancholy Jew café-keeper had told us we were to go to 
Ilidza by the popular train, to walk from thence to Vrlo 
Bosna (the source of the Bosna river, from which the province 
gets its name), to lunch there, and to proceed afoot the few 
kilometres which separated it from Blazuj. One morning 
we arose early and made our way to the tobacco factory 
from whence the train to Ilidza started. 

In the carriage one found a sample of the diverse civiliza- 
tions which make up this mixed population of Sarajevo. 
There was a peasant with his wife, both in the traditional 
costumes, the peasant girt about with a large leather bag 
which had once been beautifully stained and decorated, but 
which now was dark with use ; there was a family of Moslems, 
the women blackly veiled, the small boy capped by a fez 


yet too large for him and balancing on his ears, the small 
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girl in a French child’s costume of silk, the father, lean 
shanked, with the ends of his gaiter trousers spread to broad 
embroidered flaps which almost hid his boots; two other 
male Moslems in European dress, except for the fez and the 
brown polished boots, in which the exaggerated American 
cut has developed further into turn-up snouts like the end 
of a pig’s nose; a Jewish family, the girls fat, lovely, and 
dressed in rabid silks, the old grandmother with the queer 
ribbon cap which we have already described. A Serbian 
soldier had stretched himself face downwards at full length 
on one of the benches, thus exposing the extensive and rather 
careless patching to which his uniform had submitted in 
places; near him was a Catholic priest dressed in a long 
cassock, his head covered by a black straw hat of jaunty 
Homburg shape—the hat too small—which gave a curious 
levity to his costume; and scattered between were a few 
nondescript people who belonged distinctively to nothing 
except European lower and middle-class society. 
Sarajevo lies in one corner of a broad, flat basin of alluvial 
land which is enclosed on every side by mountains, and from 
which the only escapes are through river valleys. The 
engine dragged us across the plain for some ten kilometres 
till it came under the very shadow of the hills, where was a 
termimus in a green semi-artificial park in which cafés, 
summer residences, hotels, and the famous baths—of which 
the water supply, as our Jewish friend had asserted, had 
been so strangely affected by the war—were half-hidden, 
half-revealed by the trees. In the park also was a carrousel, 
which, sadly needing paint and repairs, jerked children 
around to the strains of an organ grown asthmatic with age. 
A pessimistic poet could write a lay upon the carrousel : 
How your child is placed upon a chipped and faded hobby- 
horse of somebody else’s making, and how he is pushed 
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slowly round, always imagining that he is travelling towards 
fairyland, yet in reality gomg nowhere, not even forwards. 
Can’t one make this a simile for modern life itself... . 

We asked the way to Vrlo Bosna from a policeman, who 
showed us a long alley-way between oe al trees, 


Serbian Railway Carriage. 


an alley-way so straight and so long that its distance faded 
almost into the point of an ideal perspective. To one side 
was the suddenly uprising slope of the mountains, to the 
other level thickets of small shrubs rooted in swampy land. 
Our walk was enlivened by the encounter between three 
Serbian children and a slow worm, which had incautiously 
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quitted its shrubbery home in broad daylight. The children 
were terrified of the snake until we said that it was not 
dangerous, whereupon they killed it with stones from a 
distance in order to prove to themselves that they had not 
been afraid. 

A massy clump of trees with a cavernous glade leading 
downwards through cool shade to small whitewashed build- 
ings made us deduce that we had reached Vrlo Bosna, the 
source of the Bosna river, originally a collection of mills 
upon a bountiful spring which gushes from the base of the 
hills, now become one of the most beautiful natural restau- 
rants of Europe. The clear water runs about numbers of 
densely-wooded little islands which are set with tables and 
kiosks, in the shade of which the women of the Moslem dare 
to raise their veils in the dusk and to drink beer. The 
chance glances which the European thus surprises sum up 
no revelation of Eastern beauty, but rather a remembrance 
of Slavonic faces tinged with the German, faces which would 
seem more suitable upon the hockey field than in the still 
romantically seeming—but in reality quite prosaic—recesses 
of the harem. To the gourmet Vrlo Bosna is famous for 
its trout, for here, under Austrian auspices, were extensive 
culture grounds for trout which were used to keep up the 
fishery values of the Bosnian rivers. To-day, however, 
most of the small streams have been netted and but few 
trout remain. 

The road to Blazuj, which clung to the line of abrupt 
meeting between the hills and the plain, curved slowly along 
for several kilometres, passing a new orthodox church of 
Russian design, which stood out forlorn upon the flat land. 
This habit of setting churches distant from the villages 
seems peculiar to the district. The road at last met the 
railway, turning with it nto a narrow valley between steeply 
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sloping, heavily wooded hills, and we reached a station upon 
which the word Blazuj was clear to see. Opposite to the 
station was a low shanty hidden behind a broad arbour 
covered with clambering green and set within were a pair of 
long tables and benches. 

The day had been hot. The sun had glowed on to the 
pale road, and the thick dust raised by our feet had drifted 
along with us on the gentle breeze, an unwelcome fellow 
traveller. Sign of a village there was none, only here and 
there a detached house standing back to the hills on the edge 
of the flat fields of Indian corn. Into a niche between two 
hills the most conspicuous object in the landscape, a new 
building of modern chalet design, was set. 

We entered the arbour in which a couple of peasants were 
sitting. They looked at us with an aloof curiosity, but 
offered no greeting. We ordered Turkish coffee from a 
woman, and then to take stock of our surroundings. A 
third man was lying asleep on one of the benches; at last 
we came to find it characteristic of the country, such men 
sleeping promiscuously anywhere in public. A battered 
lanthorn was hung on the wall, and to one side of it a dingy 
red-painted door opened into the café-store-shop-bar. 

This room also was typical. It was large, dark, and 
looked grimy, or rather earthy. A couple of tables were 
standing near to benches against the walls, a counter, half 
bar, half shop, was placed in one corner, and behind it were 
shelves filled with dim packets of things which one had no 
temptation to purchase. Two doors led into the back of 
the cabin, and between them on a roughly made table was 
a white, clammy cheese, which scented the air of the room 
with an odour of goat. Near to the outer door a brick 
erection supported a small brick stove filled with the white 
ashes of charcoal, over which was a tin boiler with a brass 
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tap, to the side of it being a grid upon which the little brass 
coffee-pots could be brought to the boil. On a shelf with 
tiny cups lay a Turkish coffee-mill, long and tubular, with a 
handle at the end all disproportionate to the size of the 
machine. For use the bottom of this mstrument is rested 
against the stomach, so that, on turnig the handle, a 
continuous circular massage is produced, very useful for 
aiding the digestion of tough meat. Indeed, owing to this 
medicinal effect of the grinding, Turkish coffee probably 
does as much good as harm to the system (of the grinder). 

We asked the peasants how we could find the way to the 
house of the painter B , but there was a difficulty. First, 
there seems to be no natural word for artist in the language, 
in which way Serbian resembles Spanish ; artist itself means 
theatrical; painter means house-painter; artist-picture- 
maker means photographer.* Secondly, it is not the custom 
to call persons by their surnames to any extent. So that 
while almost every peasant probably knew B—— by his 
Christian name of Vladimir, nobody knew who he was or 
where he lived by our description. Luckily, this place was 
also the post depot, and the woman who had served coffee 
to us joined in the discussion, and explained to the peasants 
that we meant Vlatko. 

“Oh, it is Vlatko’s you want!” exclaimed one of the 
men. ‘ Why, his girls are down at the river now, bathing. 
I'll lead you as far as that and they will guide you on. It’s 
some distance up the hill.” 

The peasant set off back along the road which we had 
come. He turned us through a gap in the wattle hedge, 
between tall fields of standing corn, shouted to some girls 


* Umjetnik—artist. Slikar or umjetnik slikar—picture-maker. We were also 
told to use Zhivoto-pisatz—writer of life, but this was often less understood. 
Slikar-poeta is also used; but, of course, the peasantry do not understand this 
any better than the other terms. 
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dimly seen through foliage on the other side of a small 
stream, walked on until he came to a spanning bridge made 
of two tree trunks. We crossed the bridge, and in answer to 
a second cry from the peasant, the green bushes were parted. 
and a pretty girl, balancing on her head a wooden platter 
piled with clothes, came to meet us. She was bare-footed 
and walked with the easy grace of those used to carrying a 
burden on the head. About her young limbs her ample 
black bloomers clung in damp folds. She had been bathing 
and washing clothes both at the same time. 

The girl, balancing her basin without the assistance of her 
hands, led us up a lane which wound along the bottom of a 
rapidly mounting valley between wooded hills. The earth 
was red and sandy, here and there the road was deeply cut 
and deeply rutted. One might have been im some lane of 
Devonshire or Dorsetshire, had it not been for the strange 
note given by continuous fences of woven wattle which 
edged the banks, and by the costume of our companion. As 
we went, slowly because of the steepness and of the heat, we 
heard a voice singing behind us. The girl halted so that we 
were joined by an old peasant, clothed only in a white shirt 
and a pair of linen drawers. Over his shoulder he carried a 
long pole, at each end of which formless lumps of still dripping 
household linen and family undergarments made the pole, 
stout as it was, bend and spring as the man came upwards. 
At a fork of the road the girl handed us over to the guidance 
of the man. After ten minutes we had passed through a 
rickety gate into an orchard of plum and pear trees. Here 
was a Serbian house, but the man pointed higher yet to 
where at the crest of the hill another house could be seen 
through the foliage. 

The house of B—— was newly built, but in an old Serbian 
style. Stone walls were topped by a tall roof of wooden 
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slats which now had grown a fine iridescent grey, so that 
from a short distance one might have imagined it to be of 
old silver. It is not to the purpose of this book to describe 
the cordial welcome of M. and Mme. B , nor of that of 
their sister and brother-in-law who had been in Scotland 
during the war. B himself, burly and black-bearded, 
was at work upon a fishing net; against the wall of the 
verandah was hung the drying skin of a deer which he had 
recently shot. He had studied both in Paris and in Munich 
before the war, and we found friends in common at both 
places. 

One mutual acquaintance of a Munich Bohemian pension 
should be noted here, because he was a Dalmatian, and so 
comes within the scope of our book. This man, whom we 
called Sonia in those days, was tall, red-faced, and handsome 
in an aquiline fashion. He was a Catholic priest and had 
been sent to Munich in order to study art, so that he might 
be used to decorate the Dalmatian churches. Sonia was 
what we may with justice call a Bohemian priest. He held 
as an article of faith that priests were relieved of the incon- 
veniences of marriage, but not denied the luxuries. At last 
his conduct became so publicly scandalous that it earned a 
warning from the bishop that rendezvous with females upon 
the cathedral steps after mass was forbidden under pain of 
severe episcopal penalty. Sonia lived with two other 
students, one the painter M——, whom we had not known 
at the time. 

When money was plentiful Sonia would carouse with the 
best ; but when it was scarce he used to officiate at mass in 
the cathedral, and the payments of five marks per service, 
which he received, often were the sole resources of the three 
friends. M gave us a graphic description of how Sonia 
used to be very reluctant to leave his bed in the mornings ; 
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so that his two companions, who saw their bread and butter, 
wurst and saurkraut, slippmg away from them, would set 
upon the lazy priest and would almost beat him to the 
cathedral. They would also wait in the porch to be sure that 
Sonia did not slip away by himself with the money. 

In spite of his strange life, we have no doubt that Sonia— 
from his own angle—was sincere; and we have seen him 
very shocked at small acts, to which the average man would 
feel little objection. The Anglo-Saxons, who have a strong 
and natural leaning towards a belief in “* Salvation by deeds,” 
can hardly bring ourselves to view life from the Slavonic 
point of view, in which “Salvation by faith” is far more 
important. This latter pomt of view is perhaps most 
marked in the Orthodox Church ; but the fatalistic tendency 
which one already finds in the Slav, fortified by the nearness 
of the Mussulman, must have a strong influence upon even 
the Catholics of the Balkans. 

We were given Russian tea upon the verandah and we 
began to explain what we wished to experience in Bosnia, 
_ how we wished to live with peasants if it were possible, to 
see the conditions of their lives; at the same time making 
studies pictorially of the landscape. 

The B——s regretted that, owimg to the numbers of 
relatives who were staymg with them for the summer, they 
could not offer us a room. For a while they seemed unable 
to give us advice, until Mrs. B cried : 

“Why shouldn’t they try at Mika’s? He might put 
them up in that new dairy. That would be a splendid 
idea.” 

This seemed to us a good opportunity, and one which 
appealed to us much more than the idea of staying with 
B—— and his wife; for, however charming one may find a 
host, to become his guest means a forfeiture of liberty, nor 
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by staying with the B——s would we gain experience of the 
peasantry. As the sun was sinking fast, B and his 
brother-in-law ushered us through a parched vegetable 
garden out on to the top of a hill from which there stretched 
before us a descending field of stubble. Seen from this 
elevation we were in a country of big though well covered 
foot-hills, which swelled and rose away from our feet in 
every direction save one, the enclosed plain of Sarajevo. 
Woods and arable patches were interspersed, and here and 
there a farm with its inevitable orchard of plum trees. To 
the south the view was closed by a smooth mountain covered 
to its summit with trees, and over its shoulder could be seen 
one distant craggy crest, the only piece of rock appearing 
in that green and fawn landscape. This landscape was 
curiously symbolic, it had a note of savagery, yet it was 
so smoothed; the hills were tall, steep, and wild, yet 
no crags broke their pattern-work of field and forest. 
The people seem to be in harmony with this landscape, 
savage yet smoothed over, wild yet with an appearance 
of cultivation. 

Across the hill of stubble, which soon turned into short 
bracken, we went, then over potatoes, across a fence of 
wattle over which we had to climb, down another hillside of 
bracken which sloped so steeply that the feet slipped and we 
could stand upright upon it only by the use of a walking- 
stick. The hillside was so hot that one gasped for breath, 
but the bottom of the valley had retained a damp chill. To 
reach Mika’s we had once more to clamber the opposite hill, 
which was as steep as its vis-d-vis, and we rose into the heat 
once more. The farm itself was placed upon the ridge of 
the hill, and the last hundred yards had to be mounted with 
care, for the grass was so burned that a slip of the foot might 
have sent one glissading to the bottom. 
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The new dairy, an outlying building, stood on the side of 
the hill, so that in front the walls were two stories, but at 
the back barely half a story high. It was a small white- 
washed four-square house of plastered, unbaked brick, over 
the walls of which rose a steeply pitched roof of wooden 
slats which had weathered to the same silvery tint as those 
of B——’s house. Upon the level crest of the ridge the 
farmhouse proper was placed. The walls were less than 
six feet in height, but the roof over them was an immense 
cone of wooden slats smoked black, a rich contrast to the 
whitewash below. 

B——,, having hammered upon the door with his feet, the 
door slowly opened revealing against a dark interior the gil 
who had guided us up from the river. 

“Is Mika here ? ” demanded B ; 

“ He is away in the woods,”’ murmured the girl in answer. 
“* But mother is somewhere about.” 

Mother, who came presently flouncing in her walk with 
the amount of material about her legs, was a withered peasant 
clothed in rough and dirty white homespun linen. Upon her 
head a brown woollen handkerchief was folded to make a 
clumsy flat cap, and two points of white cotton cloth fell from 
beneath it in front of her ears, like false Dundreary whiskers. 


From her face it seemed as though B—— were proposing 
something very unsatisfactory to her. 
“She says that she must ask Mika,” said B——. “ But; 


of course, that is only bunkum. Mika is her son; and what 
she says goes. Theoretically, women here are nothing. 
But practically, an old woman like this one . . .” 

He gave a shrug and left the sentence unfinished. We 
examined the new dairy. At once I bumped my head. It 
had evidently been built for personal use, by a man averaging 
on the smaller side of humanity, for the roof beams were 
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only about five feet eight inches from the floor. I had to 
console myself with the reflection that we would be spending 
the greater part of the day out of doors. The room was 
clean and empty except for a bench upon which two earthen 
pans of milk were set; two round cakes of golden beeswax 
hung by string loops on to nails in the wall. There was also 


Mika’s Farm. 


a shallow box about two metres square by six inches deep 
supported upon low legs. , 

“ That will make an excellent bed for you,” said B : 
“ fill it with straw and you will have all that you can desire.” 

We came out again into the growing dusk. 

“ Tt will be all right,” said B——. “ You may be sure. 
I will settle it with Mika myself.” 
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So having made arrangements to come in a few days’ time, 
having said good-bye to the old lady, who gave us a mournful 
shake of the head, we all set off down the precipitous slopes 
once more. 

We were overjoyed. The room was obviously new and 
clean, so that we had almost every assurance of having 
undisturbed nights. The old woman had appeared 
capable. We were expressing our joy when B—— inter- 
rupted. 

“ Of course,” he said, “‘ you understand that you will have 
to bring everything with you. They will have nothing to 
spare. No knives, no forks, no dishes, nor bedclothes; and 
we can’t lend you anything, because we have so many guests 
arriving. No. And I don’t suppose they will have any- 
thing to eat. Even if they have you won’t be able to eat 
what they try to cook. Perhaps you will be able to get a 
little milk from them, but that will be all. You will have to 
cook for yourselves.” 

“ And eggs ?” asked Jo. 

“T doubt it,” said B——, and left us to ponder over this 
for a time as we clambered and slipped and perspired through 
the bracken. 

“Our peasants are very backward,” said B “Tt 
isn’t the fault of the men, who are quite ready to learn. But 
the women, though they aren’t supposed to count, exercise 
a restraining force, and persist ignorant, uneducated, and 
conservative in spite of anything one can do. They’re 
lazy, too.”’ 

We had a final drink at B——’s house, and set off 
in what was now almost darkness to find our way back 
alone to the station. As we were leaving they shouted 
to us that we had not too much time in which to catch 
the train. 
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We walked down a path that we had only travelled under 
guidance once before, knowing that if we missed the road 
the night would soon become so dark that all chance of 
finding our way back again to B——’s would possibly be lost 
for the night. After a few minutes’ walk, however, we were 
hailed from a field. 

“Where are you going ? ” cried a voice. 

“To the station,’ we answered. “Is this the right 
road ?” 

“Wait,” said the voice; “I will come with you.” And 
in the gloom we saw a white clothed figure slowly climbing 
over the wattle fence. I believe that, pushed by curiosity, 
this man had been waiting for us, knowing that we must pass 
that way. 

As we went cautious-footed downhill a weird and solemn 
ululation broke the stillness of the dusk. The song had but 
a couple of bars or so, and came with a monotonous insistence 
through the white mists rismg in the valley. At last, struck 
by a sensation of some seeming purpose behind these queer, 
mournful repeated notes, we said to our guide : 

“* What does that mean ? ” 

“ Keening,” answered the man curtly, and strode on- 
wards. 

Rumbling back to Sarajevo in the tram from Blazuj 
station we had the leisure to think over things. We were 
now unable to feel a proper glow of gratitude to our new 
Bosnian friend. He was thrusting us perhaps a little too 
forcibly into the simple life. Even though it was summer 
time we could foresee some natural inconveniences in camping 
out with but a meagre travelling outfit upon the crest of a 
Serbian hill, at least a mile away from the nearest bread- 
shop (and no baker’s boy) and six miles away from any 
other source of commercially distributed provision. Hints 
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about the small supplies, which the 
peasants had for themselves, filled us 
with something near dismay at the pro- 
spects of food, handicapped as we were 
by the gag of a still imperfect working 
use of the language. Our real wish was 
to paint, to work; and food problems 
would interfere with that intention. We 
had indeed hoped to gain experience and 
to enter into the simple life of the people 
—that life which the traveller as a rule 
cannot see—-but we had scarcely proposed to leap in head 
first, ike hardy bathers upon a shivery day. 


CHAPTER IV 
A DIGRESSION UPON TRAVELLING 


HE act of travelling is for most persons a sort of 
optical orgy, a veritable Roman feast for the eye- 
sight with this advantage, that however badly may 

be digested the various dishes which Nature sets before the 
traveller, the vomitorium is not required. (Unless perhaps 
travel books are such.) The traveller sets out with the 
picture-gallery spirit, and for this reason demands that the 
other senses shall give way deferentially to the eyesight. 
Despite Wagner or Scriabine it is difficult to delight the 
senses in combination. We even hold that song either tends 
to conserve bad poetry or to spoil good, and that a song 
such as: 
‘‘ Full fathoms five my father lies” 

is sweeter music without the singer. Any one sense saturated 
to its full can give man an emotional reaction which may 
strain man’s receptive capacity to its utmost. Two senses 
in combination tend to injure each other. The man who 
prefers his arts mixed is probably one who is incapable of 
continued concentration, and finds a relief by alternating his 
enjoyments; and by this may lose the power of gaining a 
complete appreciation of either. Since one sense by itself 
is able to give the fullest contentment, it is perhaps lucky 
that two or more are incapable of mutual increment; for 
two arts in effective co-operation might put so great a strain 
upon the human organism that life itself would not be 


strong enough to hold up against the effect. 
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Revenons ad nos moutons, t.e. the conventional traveller. 
He sets out upon his optical debauch with the proviso that 
the other senses shall remain undisturbed. From his point 
of view he is right. Let his eyes rove over Europe or Asia, 
but let them be as much as possible non-corporeal ; the body 
must be otherwise at perfect ease. And so this optical 
travelling creates in foreign lands a series of insulated spots, 
where the traveller can find for those redundant senses of 
smell, touch, and hearing, conditions to which he is normally 
accustomed. He wants to quote the familiar pension 
advertisement “‘A home from home.” Surroundings to 
which he is familiar placed in a locality optically unfamiliar. 
Here is the psychological reason for the modern hotel, the 
travel agency, and so on. 

We have no intention of decrying this form of orgy. It is 
our opinion that an orgy now and then is tonic for a fellow. 
To take more than is good at one time may be, mm a way, 
partially to fill the vacancies formed by the uncountable 
times when one must be content with far less than is reason- 
ably satisfying. Even in material matters a too sumptuous 
Christmas dinner may in some sort compensate a slum child 
for many an occasion of starving. The average optical 
traveller is a person who has been starved and who is making 
up for lost opportunities. It may be that he has been 
starving in ignorance, like a Cockney cast away on a tropic 
island of bread-fruit. But one must learn to see, as one 
must learn the use of bread-fruit. 

Foreign travel, then, is generally accepted to be the pdaté 
de fore gras, the truffles, the péche Melba of the eyesight ; and 
since we do not wish to have our feast disturbed by intrusive 
effects from the other senses, we must be restauranted, and 
eider-downed, and lifted, and gargon-ed out of the fret and 
disturbance which is the drawback of travelling. 
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Kyesight travel, which is to a large extent a modern 
invention, is in reality an aristocratic contrivance. The 
truth is that we wish to travel as superiors, and vision is the 
most aristocratic sense. The others tend to be more 
humanistic, that is, they force us more to become a sentient 
part of our surroundings. But the eyes can be mhuman ; 
they do not implicate. We seldom suffer directly through 
the eyesight. Optically we can move through strange, 
novel, even terrible scenes ourselves unmolested. It would 
seem curious that the world runs mad upon democracy 
to-day, when never has it been more inherently aristocratic, 
were it not that the one is the result of the other. The cries 
of the democrats are often the cries of those who would be 
aristocrats if they could, who resent the superiority of others 
in order to impose a superiority of their own making. 
Optical travelling is the first confession of aristocratic 
desires. To watch others is aristocratic. To feel with others, 
to rub shoulders, to smell and to taste with others—and 
to find both pleasure and increased humanity in these things 
—is purely democratic and is the rarest humour to find in 
the world. Show us a democrat who is not something of a 
Bohemian, and we will show you a man who has little faith 
in Demos. 

As a rule, the artist contrives to be the most human of 
travellers for a specific reason. He has no need of optical 
orgies. The orgy of the cook is not gluttonous, nor that of 
the barman alcoholic; the former may tend to drink too 
much, the latter to over eat. It is little fun debauching 
from “ shop ” which lacks novelty. So the artist must take 
his travelling from another angle ; he is driven by necessity 
to a more democratic level, and must develop the other senses 
as pleasure-giving powers. He must learn to sniff an evil 
smell because it is characteristic, which implies esthetic 
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truth; and was it not Keats who said, “ Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty” ?* So that, studied from a certain angle, an 
unpleasant odour can become of esthetic value, and there- 
fore enjoyable as art, in spite of the fact that it may be 
revolting as abstract smell. No, not in spite of, but because 
it is revolting, and through this fact may be found a method 
which will make more clear the esthetic operation of tragedy. 
But the point is that the traveller may come to dismiss the 
word disagreeable from his vocabulary. For it he will 
substitute tedious. Comfort and discomfort are henceforth 
to be judged as experience, as interest. A tedious comfort 
is more to be shunned than an interesting discomfort. 
Though, of course, if one has to choose between tedious 
comfort and tedious discomfort, one will choose the former. 
Discomfort has no value for its own sake. Or if you will 
allow it, it is better to be uncomfortable bodily than mentally. 

To consider travelling from this angle makes of it a different 
thing from.that which the optical debauchee enjoys. One 
is freed from the harassing problem of hotels ; food is more 
interesting as esthetics than as nourishment. Misadven- 
tures instead of being annoyances should be welcomed. In 
fact, the chief demand is not that everything shall go right, 
but that things shall go wrong, provided always that they 
go wrong with a sufficient variety of interest. Monotony is 
the only enemy. In travelling it is more often the comfort- 
able which is dull, because it is not new, the uncomfortable 
which is characteristic. In a foreign country the true native 
flavour hangs just above the starvation line. Below that 
line humanity is reduced to a brotherhood of misery ; while 
at a few degrees above, it begins to be influenced by 


* Samuel Butler was wrong when he said: ‘‘ The nose of Miss Robinson is 

true, but it is not beautiful.” In as far as the nose was characteristic of Miss 

Robinson, i.e. true of Miss Robinson, so far the nose was beautiful: not 
beautiful gua nose, you understand, but gua Miss Robinson. 
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international commercialism and European snobbishness. 
Therefore the true flavour of a country must be taken at 
the level stated, which cannot be done with any excess of 
comfort. 

To penetrate to society at this level one must not travel 
as a tourist. For this the artist has peculiar advantages. 
Here in England one rather takes it for granted that the 
artist is In some degree “ gentleman.” He has—by courtesy 
sometimes—a certain social position. Art is with us a 
profession rather than a trade, and we count professions 
eminently respectable. But in Europe, as we have noted, 
the artist is more often than not a son of the people. He is 
“growth of the soil.” The French peasant dubs him un 
créve la fam; and he will be accepted everywhere as the 
natural associate of the tramp, the gipsy, the wandering 
musician, and of the vagabond who manages to support life 
by his wits at a level just high enough to preserve the first 
necessity of real vitality, the power of voluntary movement. 

Though one may hold up an ideal of mental travel which 
despises corporeal comfort, one does at time fall far short of 
this ideal. We cannot always live in a voluntary Sparta, 
but we have found that we come to regret such weakness, 
and that after a few days of comparative luxury we will rush 
back, almost suffocated by boredom, to more congenial 
mental surroundings. Still, at times the flesh does com- 
plam. The true traveller is apt to forget what mental 
stagnation lies in the smoking-room of the Grand Hotel. 

One has to learn to be uncomfortable, or rather to discover 
a sense of values in which bodily comfort takes its proper 
place. One has to learn life, through which most of us 
stumble unseeing, like a drunken man through a picture 
gallery. Yet one must also learn to gauge the value of the 
experience. Discomfort may become dangerous to health. 
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We may be apt to forget that our best powers are only 
founded in the flesh, though Nature will be smart enough 
to jog the memory. This is the moment to leave travelling 
for a while, to go home, there to chew the cud of experience, 
and at the same time to enclose one’s self in the kind of 
comfort congenial to temperament—for us a studio comfort 
surrounded with our paint and canvases, with our favourite 
books, with our musical instruments, and the friends in 
whom we find good company within walking distance. 
' Is there any real value in such travelling? you may ask. 
We believe that there may be. This is a much recorded age. 
One would imagine that what with newspapers, reviews, 
novels, sociological works, etc., no hole and corner can be 
left unnoted for the reference of future generations. But 
there is one duty which only the foreigner can carry out— 
to make a note of all those small peculiarities which would 
most easily be overlooked by a man in his own country, 
because he cannot realize them as peculiar. This is a work 
which can be carried out by nobody but a stranger, and with- 
out such records it will be found impossible to reconstruct a 
true picture of any country at any time. 


CHAPTER V 
UPON A BOSNIAN FARM 


URING a few final days in Sarajevo we collected 
necessities with which to face the primitive con- 
ditions at Mika’s farm. We bought two more 

brightly-coloured handmade rugs, a cooking-pot into which 
the primus stove could be fitted, enamel dishes and cups. 
We were rather hampered by the fact that we had un- 
consciously chosen the week-end for our voyage. Some of 
our needs were to be got from Turkish, some from Jew, and 
others from Christian shops. Edgar Poe once wrote an 
ingenious short story to compress three Sundays into one 
week, but he could have found them ready to hand at Sara- 
jevo—where the Turk has his festival on Friday, the Jew on 
Saturday, and the Christian upon Sunday; and in conse- 
quence we were encountering all the while the fact that the 
very shops at which we wished to buy certain goods were the 
ones which had shut up upon the days when we went out to 
look for a particular article. Upon our final Sunday, on our 
way to the station, we had to collect an accumulating pile 
of parcels which we bought too late to be included in the 
luggage. No doubt this distribution of holy days lends the 
extra air of gaiety to Sarajevo. 

We had taken leave of the police official and had collected 
our passports, upon which were written careful permits to 
visit Mostar, Metkovic, Dubrovnik, and Spalato, so we 
were forced into the very thing which we had wished to 
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avoid. We were now limited to a certain track, as surely as 
were any of the grotesque engines of the mountain railway. 
In the police office we had remembered Jo’s impetuous 
defence of the Hotel Gazi, and were constrained to admit (to 
ourselves) that it had been a little premature. Bugs had 
indeed attacked us, but for bugs they had been exceedingly 
polite, taking their meed with a minimum of inconvenience 
to the victim; Mussulmanic vermin indeed, for is not 
courtesy to the stranger a fundamental of the creed of Islam ? 
On the contrary, we had learned that the parasites of the 
European hotels were poisonous and virulent, like plutocratic 
civilization. 

We have to thank the Hotel Gazi and its vermin for the 
fact that we have to some extent managed to conquer that 
excessive horror of the bug, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of the English and American traveller. The horror 
which the bug inspires is really a curious phenomenon. 
Actually this parasite is less of a nuisance than the flea, and 
in hot countries is no indication of a real lack of cleanliness. 
Once the bug has taken possession of a house it is difficult 
to dislodge it, and in a public hotel, to which any traveller 
may bring a specimen in his portmanteau or trunk, it is 
marvellous that parasites are not more numerous than they 
are. After all, London itself is not as free as one might 
wish, in spite of its climate. I remember that as students 
in Chelsea I and a friend often had great difficulty in finding 
cheap rooms which were vermin free, and upon one occasion 
a luckless parasite, which we found crawling upon the floor, 
was enclosed in a corral of strong disinfectant. We chris- 
tened it “‘ Ethel,” and for days the unfortunate insect made 
vain endeavours to escape across the barrage of “ Sanitas ” 
which enclosed it as in a sheep pen, though invisibly. One 
day, however, Ethel disappeared. We mourned her loss, 
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and possibly paid for it in blood. How she escaped we could 
not imagine; but they say that hunger renders the bug so 
transparent that one may read a newspaper through its 
body. Maybe Ethel imitated the “ Invisible Man,” and so, 
having at the moment nothing in the digestion to betray 
her, was overlooked. 

On our way to the station we passed the museum, which we 
had in vain endeavoured to visit. We had tried on ordinary 
days, but it was locked ; and we had tried on a holiday, to 
find that it was only opened in the morning. So, as we had 
had no morning to spare, at the last we gave up the attempt. 
Yet we were in a way sorry. We had heard that the museum 
had collected models of all the native costumes, and had 
built small examples of characteristic Bosnian interiors of 
every kind. Other people assured us that these models had 
been transferred to Belgrade along with the greater part of 
the treasures of the Sarajevo museum. [From varied con- 
versations we think that the Serbian Government must have 
shown some lack of tact in dealing with the new provinces. 
These latter naturally look upon themselves as freed from 
Austria, while the Serbs seem to regard them as conquered 
territory. At any rate, we became sure that in certain 
sections of Sarajevo there are many who would as willingly 
shoot a Serbian minister as others did the Austrian prince. 
Of course, a great many crimes are charged to poor Serbia 
for which she cannot be held responsible. For instance, the 
fall of the exchange and the high cost of living in local values 
are laid to the account of the Government. Nevertheless, 
there has been obvious administrative lack of tact. It 
seems wrong, for instance, to rob the museum of Sarajevo in 
order to enrich that of Belgrade. We were told that a 
similar attempt upon the library of the University of Zagreb 
was defeated only by strong local resistance. If St. George, 
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after having freed the lady from the dragon, had begun their 
mutual acquaintanceship by stealing her jewels, I doubt 
if the lady’s gratitude would have been increased by the 
action. 

Politicians seldom seem to value the material gathered by 
the psychologist. Lately we have seen a country ruled by a 
musician. I should like to see an experiment for a while 
with a parliament of Conrads, H. G. Wellses, and Sinclair 
Lewises, a parliament which might analyse a little the springs 
of human action before acting itself. It is well known that 
if you chain a man he will soon be howling for liberty, whereas 
if you give him the utmost limits of freedom he will rush 
voluntarily into the bondages of convention. The Serbs 
seem to have tried the experiment of tying the new provinces 
tight to Belgrade, with the apparent result that many are 
longing to break away; had they only experimented with 
the more wily method of repulsion the provinces would 
probably now be clinging together as tightly as could be 
desired. 

We arrived at BlaZuj with no more incident than the sight 
of a bear, which, tied to a post near the river, was surrounded 
by a large crowd. We were hurried past it in the train, but 
the sight surprised us, for we had imagined wild bears were 
only found in the northern parts of Croatia. At Blazuj we 
dragged our rucksacks and musical imstruments from the 
train, got our Gladstone bag and roll of canvas from the van, 
and then looked about us to see if either B—— or Mika had 
come to meet us. We had reckoned that Mika’s place lay 
nearly a mile from the station; and as there was no road to 
it, nor did we even know the path, we needed assistance to 
get our things up to the farm. B—— had told us that he 
would warn Mika, and we stood by our mound of luggage 
and scanned one figure after another, posturing as helplessly 
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as we might, in order to attract the possible attention of 
Mika were he there. 

The passengers drifted away from the station, leaving only 
two peasants, one covered by a huge chip hat, the other 
dressed in Turkish costume, very dirty—as are most of the 
Moslem workmen. Our Serbian speech was still too experi- 
mental to give long explanations to a stranger, so, leaving 
our luggage upon the platform, we walked across the road to 
the green-bowered café, feeling almost sure that if either of 
the men were Mika he would follow us and address us of his 
own initiative. We ordered Turkish coffee, and soon both 
peasants slouched into the arbour together, and sittmg down 
at another table began to stare at us with heavy expressions. 
The initiative was left to us. 

“We wish to go to Mika’s farm,” we said. “Is it 
fanit 

“* Marko’s farm is just round the corner,” said the Turk. 
This cast a troubling doubt into our minds. Had B—— 
called the man Mika or Marko? We had got it wedged into 
our heads that the name was Mika, but we are liable to 
errors, or perhaps Mika was B——’s way of saying Marko, 
as the peasants called B himself either Vladimir or 
Vlatko. We felt that we ought to cling to the one name, or 
we would be left in this unknown countryside without any 
longer having a certainty of even our landlord’s name. 

“ Mika,” we reiterated. 

“Marko,” said the Turk. ‘“ You are going to Marko’s. 
If you wish help with your luggage I will carry it for 
you.” 

The Turk seemed so sure that we were going to Marko’s 
that we, remembering the way rumours travel in the country, 
decided that Mika and Marko must be the same person ; so, 
having given our informant a cup of coffee, we all went to 
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the station, where we loaded up our rucksacks, rolls of 
canvas and easels, musical instruments and assorted parcels, 
and set off. A stony farm road between wicker-work 
hedges, crossed over a bridge which was defended by a solid 
wooden gate, and passed into the farmyard of that building 
of chalet-like design which we had noticed upon our first visit. 
Here the Moslem cast our baggage to the ground, with loud 
complaints about the heat of the day, the weight of the 
rucksacks, and so on, complaints destmed to melt the heart 
of the innocent stranger. 

“ But this is not Mika’s,” we protested. 

“* Marko’s,” said the Turk. 

“* Mika’s,” reiterated we. 

“ Marko’s; this is Marko’s, where you wish to stay.” 

“No, no. You are making a mistake. We wish to go to 
Mika’s. Farther up in the hills. A kilometre,” and we 
waved our hands in the estimated direction. 

“Oh, Mika’s,” ejaculated the Turk with an expression of 
disgust. “Ah,no! I’m not going up there. It’s too far 
and too hot, and the goods are too heavy. I thought you 
said Marko’s.” . 

“ But we sard Mika’s.” 

“ Well,” said the Turk ungraciously, “you can pay me 
my twenty dinars and let me go.” 

The gay-melancholy Jewish café-keeper had told us that 
twenty dinars was a man’s daily pay, and although the sum 
was not excessive in our own coinage, it is unwise to make a 
butt of one’s self locally by paymg a sum demanded in hopes 
of ignorance. The normal furious Oriental argument was 
begun, during which a small clerkly-lookmg man in trousers 
and a shirt joimed us and asked us what we were doing in 
that place. We explained, at which he at once drew back, 
for it is not etiquette to come between bargainers. When 
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we had dismissed the Moslem, very dissatisfied to all appear- 
ances, with a third of the demanded fee,* we turned to the 
small man, who had come out of a low group of buildings 
which looked like pigsties or small cattle sheds. We now 
perceived that it was a series of rooms which looked on to a 
small verandah, where a woman, clad in a blouse and petticoat 
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and with bare feet, was cooking a dish over a bonfire of 
twigs. The chalet itself was farther up the narrow valley. 
We explained that we were bound for Mika’s farm, upon 
which the small man shook his head. He was a stranger, 
a Jew, he said, only staying for a summer holiday. We 
explained that we, too, were strangers, and that we even did 
not precisely know where Mika’s farm lay, nor how we could 
get to it. He seemed rather nonplussed by our temerity, 


* Too much, in reality. 
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which was perhaps justifiable under the circumstances. We 
then explained that we had a friend who could help us, but 
that we could not carry our luggage to the friend’s house, 
which must be some way off. He replied that willingly he 
would have taken charge of the things, but that he and his 
family were at that moment preparing to go out for a walk, 
and would not be back till the evening. At last he con- 
sented to lock them in his room, we having agreed to send 
Mika to carry them away after sunset. 

Then, taking a line across country at a venture, we hurried 
off, clambering over woven palisades, plunging through 
woods, skirting maize fields, threading potato crops, in a 
direction which we hoped would take us into the neighbour- 
hood of B——’s house. Our route was beset with some 
difficulty, for this farmer Marko had,im a most un-Serbian 
fashion, somehow absorbed the modern idea of property, 
which is not fundamentally an idea of possession as much as 
an idea of exclusion. Nowadays, to possess does not mean 
that one shall enjoy the possessed thing one’s self, but rather 
that one must prevent anybody else from enjoying it. 
Marko, in contradiction to other Serbian farmers, had built 
up excluding fences covered with zarebas of prickles all 
round his territory, out of which we had the greatest toil and 
pain in making a way. This man Marko—modernized even 
to his chalet dwelling-place—became a great nuisance to us. 
The Bosnian farmer acquires land by the square kilometre, 
and Marko lay directly between Mika’s farm and the station. 
Marko had cut off and blocked up all the pre-existing paths 
through his lands—one could still find traces of destroyed 
stiles, etc.—and so whenever we wished to go to Sarajevo, 
or, indeed, to the café-shop at Blazuj, we were forced to take 
a half-mile detour around Marko’s boundaries. The heavy 
gate upon the bridge was another illustration of Marko’s 
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modernity ; because of it he was at loggerheads with all the 
peasantry round about. By making his property thus in- 
accessible it is possible that Marko was breaking the law, for 
we have been told that in Bosnia game shooting is not a 
private right, but belongs to the State, and, in consequence, 
the game shooting licence gives one a right to shoot any- 
where except in the king’s forests; so that Marko was 
depriving the licensed sportsmen of a part of their territory. 

However, faith in our sense of direction and continued 
energy under a broiling sun were rewarded at last by the 
silver gleams from B ’s tall roof. Here we found B 
alone, the rest of his family having gone down to the river 
to bathe. He gave us a hearty welcome, and, surprised that 
Mika had not met us at the station, sent off his servant, 
Mika’s sister, to discover the reason. 

“These peasants,” said B , are impossible people to 
deal with. They agree to do a thing and don’t doit. Their 
laziness is incredible. One can’t believe a word they say. 
Mika is better than most; yet you now have an example of 
how he behaves.” | 

As we were drinking tea Mika arrived. He was dressed 
in the linen shirt and drawers of the Bosnian farmer, and had 
the conventionally wedge-shaped face, upon which con- 
tinually flitted the ghost of an embarrassed smile. He 
explained in a shy manner that he had been at the station 
(in hidmg apparently), but that as we had spoken to other 
people he had not liked to interfere; and that when he had 
seen us set off to Marko’s he imagined that we had changed 
our minds, and so had withdrawn himself. 

Madam B had managed to spare for us a couple of 
sheets, a blanket, and a pillow. She also kindly offered to 
lend us cups, etc., but we had already bought sufficient of 
such things for our needs. 
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So at sunset, accompanied by the good wishes of B—— 
and his family, we again set off across the steep country to 
our first experiment of the simple life in Bosnia. Luckily 
we had brought with us a full set-out of provisions, for at the 
farm, as B—— had predicted, nothing to eat was to be 
found at the moment except a dish of milk, which had a 
queer flavour, possibly due to some herb upon which the 
Bosnian cattle feed. 

Mika’s farm was perched upon a hog’s-back hill, the ridge 
of which stretched upwards into cornlands, now cut, and 
downwards into woods thick with undergrowth, which cluster 
on the hill’s steep flanks to the valley with a natural em- 
broidery of trout stream—from which the fish have all been 
netted. The cornlands went broadening uphill for a while 
until they touched a small old cemetery, in which were about 
twenty mouldering tombstones and a few more recent graves 
half hidden beneath the shadows of a grove of trees. Here 
Mika’s land came to an end, and the hill turned downwards 
into a stranger’s domain. Westwards Mika’s property 
dropped downhill from the farm buildings, enclosed a spring 
of exquisite water protected by an old barrel sunk into the 
earth and ended abruptly upon the boundaries of a Turk 
whose buildings, in spite of the fact that he possessed large 
tracts of rich valley land, had such an air of irreparable 
dilapidation that one wondered that he or his family dared 
to live in them. Southwards Mika abutted on to Marko’s 
prickly fences, and to the east downhill again was the always 
cool bottom and the hillside bracken in the direction of 
B——’s. 

Our dairy bedroom was a newly raised outlier of Mika’s 
farm. The farmhouse proper measured some seven yards 
by five, and over the six-feet whitewashed walls the roof 
rose a tall cone of wooden slats rendered black by the smoke 
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which filtered continually through them. Behind the farm- 
house, and connected to it by a small fenced-in yard, was 
another high-peaked building made all of wood without 
windows. Around these two linked buildings were grouped 
kitchen garden, plum-tree orchard, threshing-floor, and 
tumble-down barn, the unplastered, unbaked brick of which 
was crumbling back to its primeval mud. Equally, dairy 
and farmhouse were built of these mud bricks—made prob- 
ably from the same receipt as that which the Israelites used 
in Exodus—protected from the weather by a coating of 
plaster. Trunks of felled trees lay about the farmyard, 
together with half-shaped logs and piles of half-fashioned 
wooden slats, as though ambitiously projected enlargements 
had been suddenly interrupted. 

Within, the farmhouse was divided into two rooms, 
almost as simply furnished as if by a Japanese. The bed- 
room or inner room was ceilinged over, and took up a half of 
the house. It contained a dais raised some six inches from 
the floor, and a large wooden loom, upon which, in the winter 
time, the women wove the beautiful linen for their skirts 
and for the family’s blouses. The dais was the communal 
bedstead. Here slept the old mother, her three unmarried 
daughters, Mika with his wife and four children, Mika’s 
brother Dragutin with his wife and a baby boy, born the 
day of our arrival (so that we were considered as harbingers 
of good luck). Upon this dais lay thirteen persons nightly ; 
and it is a curious trait of the Serb that, even after he has 
been years in America, and has at least tasted some of the 
hygienic virtues of civilization, he will drop back willingly 
enough to a domestic naturalism which one imagines to 
exist only amongst the Esquimos or desert Arabs. Upon 
the dais were placed the cradles ready to the mothers’ hand 
in the night time. One cradle was elaborately carved, 
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exhibiting the enthusiasm of a father at the advent of his 
firstborn ; the second, plainly made, without decoration of 
any kind, hinted at the growth of paternal cynicism. Except 
for the two cradles, heavily shrouded in blankets, and the 
loom, there was not a stick of furniture in the room, and, as 
it was summer-time, there were no rugs, nor any of those 
furry blankets which, often dyed a vivid viridian, are a 
special sight in the Sarajevo bazaar. These blankets, by the 
way, are very useful in vermin-infested countries, for the 
bug tangles his legs in the wool and thus cannot reach the 
sleeper. Unhappily the bug is at its worst in the summer, 
and these blankets are by no means suitable for hot weather. 

The kitchen opened up directly into the high roof, which 
was storehouse, chimney, and curing room. The hearth was 
a flat of brick and clay raised from the floor, over which was 
poised a crane of wood with an iron chain for swinging 
cauldrons into the fire of logs which blazed in the centre of 
the room. The smoke mounted by its own free will into the 
roof, finding its way to the open air through small vent-holes 
or through the interstices between the slats, which were thus 
kept continually tarred by the smoke, and so preserved 
against the weather. This action of the smoke is necessary 
to the very being of the wooden roof, but it makes the farm 
kitchen an uncomfortable sitting-room in any but the calmest 
of weathers. The gentlest wind disturbs the free passage of 
the smoke, which then fills the kitchen until the eyes are 
pained and running with water, and the throat dried and 
rasping. Thus the beauty of Serbian peasant houses is 
doomed by the introduction of better firing arrangements, 
for the wood slats perish rapidly without the preservative 
effect of the open fire. The roof itself is further useful for 
the smoke curing of meat, and for the hanging of strings of 
onion or of garlic; and upon sunny days one can enjoy the 
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most exquisite effects of sun-shafting amongst the wreaths 
of steel-tinted smoke rising amongst the blackened beams. 

In the kitchen there was not a piece of unnecessary furni- 
ture, there being only a few cooking pots, a cup or two, a 
wooden water-barrel, which the women carried periodically 
to the spring upon their heads, a bench, a pair of low stools, 
and two tin covers. These latter were for making bread, 
which was as haphazardous an operation as is Serbian 
peasant cooking generally. While the paste was being made 
the fire would be coaxed to a good blaze. It would then be 
swept to one side, and upon the heated hearth a dollop of 
dough, ten inches in diameter, would be dropped and covered 
with the tin lid, which in turn was buried in incandescent 
ash. If the ash were too hot the bread was burned, if it 
were not sufficient the loaf was raw in the centre. Mika’s 
mother was a peculiarly unsuccessful bread maker, and 
every morning brought to us a large slab of dark, treacle- 
coloured substance which varied in consistency between 
damp sawdust and putty. She turned it over before us, 
scratched the crust reflectively with a dirty nail, and said in 
a surprised voice as though it had never happened before : 
“‘T am afraid that the bread is not quite successful to-day.” 
Sometimes she varied this by saying that the mill was lacking 
water owing to the drought, and therefore the meal was not 
ground properly. But for fourteen days our bread did not 
succeed, and we suspect that it never has been and never 
will be successful during her lifetime. 

The windowless wooden house, Castor to the farmhouse’s 
Pollux, was the family store and dressing-room—it was ward- 
robe, implement house, and boudoir; everything that we 
keep normally about to hand was here put carefully out of 
the way, only to be brought out when especially needed. 
Here Mika kept his axe, his hay forks, the parts of the 
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primitive plough, and so on; here the young women kept 
their hair comb, their mirror, their enormous Sunday 
bloomers, and their policeman’s shoes; here Mika’s young 
son kept his especial treasure, a small tambouritza, upon 
which he flicked out little Bosnian peasant airs with 
dexterity ; here the old mother kept the specimens of her 
art, socks, winter work, beautifully selected daring hues of 
cerise, green, orange, gold and black, knitted into intricate 
and traditional patterns. A veritable magic box this house. 
It was as though you could put your hand into it and draw 
forth whatever you might need; while all about, beneath 
the overhanging wooden eaves the bees, issuing from queer 
hives like tall pieces of a board flume, kept up a monotonous 
nature song in the heated air. 

For ourselves, as the bather finds that the water is not so 
cold once the plunge is made, we found that the experience 
was not as difficult as imagination would have led us to 
think. It is true that, being forgetful, I bumped my head 
upon the rafters some three or four times daily, until I 
began to wonder whether I would not develop a wound from 
superimposed bruises; and in contradiction acquired a 
permanent pain up the spinal column from practising the 
craft of absorbing extra inches to avoid concussion of the 
brain. Our bedstead, the shallow box, when filled deeply 
with straw, was comfortable enough as long as the straw 
kept its place. Sometimes, however, the straw was seized 
with Wanderlust and crept cosily between the blankets ; 
upon which occasions we awoke with a start and began a 
frantic search for imaginary vermin by the aid of an electric 
torch. 

Nor were food conditions quite as bad as B had 
predicted. There were eggs in limited quantities, and we 
had that queer-tasting milk with which we made cocoa. 
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The cows were small and Indianly-shaped animals, of which 
Mika possessed a dozen orso. Each night they were picketed 
out in a long file down a narrow valley. At eventime they 
and the sheep used to come up to the farm for a special 
treat of salt, for which they were as eager as an infant is for 
sweetmeats. But the serving to them needs practice. 
Mika would lock the head of a young cow beneath his arm 
while with the other hand he slapped a ration of delicacy 
into a lusciously expectant mouth. Jo, wishing to provide 
a similar treat upon her own account, ran into our house and 
emerged holding a bag of salt with a large fistful in the 
other hand, which she incautiously offered to a young bull. 
The bull leapt at her, and in five seconds she was drenched 
lovingly in bovine saliva. The young bull, having winded 
the reserve bag, became so insistent that Jo had to run. 
She was chased round the house, gaining at the corners, but 
losing in the straight, and at last saved herself by scampering 
into our room and banging the door. 

Mika’s mother had agreed to cook for us the home-made 
bread, which we have described, and any simple dishes ; but 
a request for fried potatoes was countered by the reply, that 
there was no fat or lard in the house and goodness only knew 
when there would be. 

Our experience proved the cooking of the Serbian peasant 
to be as primitive an affair as cooking well can be. To see 
Mika’s mother boil an egg was a revelation of the inter- 
ventions of Providence or of the amazing qualities of female 
intuition. Jo had explained to the old lady—in our simple 
English fashion—that we liked our eggs boiled exactly three 
minutes. In spite of the fact that the Serbian peasant does 
not reckon with watches, or bother about minor divisions of 
time, the old woman answered with cheerful assurance 
“Snam” (I know), took our eggs away and brought them 
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back always to a turn. Later we saw how the miracle was 
performed. The water vessel, perched upon a tripod, was 
brought to a boil over a few twigs; as soon as the water 
was boiling the old woman went off to get the eggs. By the 
time she had returned the twigs had all burned away and 
the water had ceased boiling. Nevertheless, in with the 
eggs, on with more twigs; puff, puff, puff blows the old 
woman, scattering sparks in all directions. Gradually a 
small flame was coaxed back into the wood and at last 
the water resumed its steaming. At a period, un- 
determinate by our duller senses, the eggs were turned 
out of the water cooked to perfection. So were we 
shamed in our egg-boiling elaborations, as the English 
housewife with her complex coffee-making machines is by 
the French peasant woman who brews excellent coffee in 
an earthern pot. 

Boiled eggs, milk, and bread were our staple foods during 
the fortnight, for supplementary food of every kind was 
lacking in that mountain farm. A mile away in the Blazuj 
café-shop one could buy a soft loaf of almost white bread 
and a white clammy cheese, which upon the hottest day 
preserved that natural chill which one finds in the frog— 
cold-blooded cheese one might call it—and upon these two 
we made our picnic lunches, clad only in bathing dresses, 
sprawling in the sun down by the stream. 

Five days of this hermit fare, varied by one excellent 
lunch at B——’s, drove us on an evening to walk to Vrlo 
Bosna, five kilometres or so, to feast upon fried trout and 
pale rose-tinted wine from Herzegovina. On the road we 
encountered the bear which earlier we had spied from the 
train. It was no savage, newly-captured animal, but 
provided sustenance for two swarthy gipsies, who walked 
one to each side like courtiers to the Emperor of China. 
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They stopped us and insisted that the bear should exhibit 
its skill, to which we readily agreed, as there was a small 
collection of high-roofed cottages near by, from which came 
thronging clusters of children for whom treats of this nature 
halted only too seldom, passing them by along the road. It 
was a regular classical dancer of a bear, prancing with a 
clumsy agility in the dust, wearing on its teeth a grin, good- 
natured according to our standards. But what did the smile 
mean within the bear? How would we feel if the leg of 
mutton got up from its dish and forced us to dance for the 
entertainment of the boiled potatoes, the brussel sprouts, 
and the mint sauce ? 

Vrlo Bosna exhaled a delicious freshness, for the day had 
been torrid, and over the countryside the heat still clung. 
The little tables clustering on their islands were well 
patronized, especially by Muslims and Jews, who had come 
out from Sarajevo with their families. Such excursions are 
particularly undertaken by these two religionists for a reason. — 
The Moslem system of the harem cannot encourage week- 
ending with friends im the country, unless the host is wealthy 
enough to provide a separate guest-house for his invités, so 
the Turk stays at home. The Jew, on the other hand, is a 
town product ; he has no friends in the country, to which if 
he goes at all he goes as paying guest, and as far as we could 
judge all the lodgings in Blazuj were taken by Jews. But 
the Jews were unpopular here as they are in most Slavonic 
lands—indeed, B , his family, and guests would not 
bathe in the same river hole with them—and so a great 
many hesitate to take their holidays in the country. So 
that both Jews and Moslems seem to be peculiarly addicted 
to the daily excursion, returnmg to town to their own 
homes for the night. The Southern Slavs themselves 
seem to enjoy their country holidays cheaply enough 
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en famille, and both B *s house and that of his father- 
in-law, who lived lower down the hill, were crammed with 
relatives and their children, little things roasted a rich 
walnut by the sun, and clad only in the scantiest of 
clothing. 

It was on the way homewards in the darkness that we 
came to understand the peculiar nuisance of Marko’s property- 


The Bear, 


owning spirit. Hitherto the sole route which we had taken 
from Mika’s farm had been a long detour to B——’s, a road 
which would be lunacy to attempt upon a dark night, even 
though we carried our electric torch. I had estimated that 
Mika’s lay in a direct line through Marko’s farm, and in 
mnocence we walked cheerfully through the latter’s yard, 
somewhat disturbed by the hysteric barkings of his watch- 
dogs, and so out into the countryside. Before we had gone 
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halfway across a large field all traces of path had disappeared ; 
but on we went, narrowly escaping a nasty fall into a drain 
six feet deep, to come to Marko’s zareba barring our way. 
Here we hesitated. After searching up and down the thorny 
defences with our electric torch we found where a stile had 
been destroyed. Wherefore, as our personal inclination 
could be morally backed by self-righteous indignation, we 
tore a hole through Marko’s prickles, clambered over his 
rickety basket-work, and pushed onwards through the 
night. 

We came to a broad space of low shrubs through which 
was only one road, which lay at right angles to our estimated 
direction. It is such an occasion, considering the darkness 
of the night, that a short cut tests the inherent faith in a 
sense of direction. To push into the shrubbery, following 
the gleams of instinct, was to invite both complete loss of 
way and some danger of snake-bite; to follow the road, 
trusting to arrive somewhere, was to give way to normal 
human weakness. How often do we let ourselves be tempted 
along such a road, which so often lies at right angles to our 
real direction. We, however, kept our faith m ourselves, 
and after scrambling through several hundred yards of 
what we could just make out to be marshy shrub, we found 
in the darkness a path which led in the direction for which 
we had hoped. Along this we went. But here another 
common phenomenon occurred. The road seemed much 
longer than we had anticipated. On, on, we went, and still 
the country gave no indications of Mika’s nearness ; on, on, 
we went, and still no recognizable silhouette or hedge could 
we see. How often are not the little things of life and the 
large cast in a similar mould ; nature is not a very imagina- 
tive designer except in detail. We halted once more to 
debate a casting back to that cross-track, but we were still 
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reluctant to retrace our steps, or, rather, to declare lack of 
faith in ourselves. So again we pressed forwards, and in a 
very short time came to a well-remembered stile, and saw 
peering at us over the brow of the hill the peaked silhouette 
of our dairy bedroom. 

The stiles, by the way, were rather risky affairs, especially 
for a woman with skirts. They consisted of a simple stake 
driven upright mto the ground on each side of the hedge. 
Upon the top of this pole one had to balance while one 
reached out a leg, either to the top of or across the fence. 
A slip of the foot would probably be followed by impalement 
upon the sharp upright stakes on which the basket-work was 
woven. 

We clambered up the hill and let ourselves into our house. 
This walk is a parable ; so isthe climax. We had not warned 
Mika’s mother of our projected supper at Vrlo Bosna, the 
whole thing having been an affair of impulse, so that we 
found upon the low table our supper awaiting us. Mika’s 
mother had decided to give us a treat ; from somewhere she 
had procured fat, and here before us lay the indigestible 
result of her primitive cookery—a mass of soggy potatoes 
half-fried with cheese, a Welsh rarebit with tubers—con- 
gealed in a tin dish. 

A few days later we persuaded the old woman to buy us 
a chicken from a neighbouring farm, Mika himself having 
none for sale. At first she demurred; she said that no 
chickens were to be bought, that they were very expensive, 
and so on. But with persuasion she found a sorry bird, 
little larger than a good partridge, and not half as meaty. 
It cost us nearly sixpence, and, small as it was, the old 
woman contrived to bring it to us still raw inside. We 
wished to repeat the experiment, but seemed to have bought 
up all the purchasable chicken in the neighbourhood. At 
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length, during the second week, she found another, which 
was as small and as skinny as its predecessor. 

The climax of her culinary efforts was reached with the 
“Pita.” If one walks around any Serbian farmhouse one 
will probably find hanging outside upon the whitewashed 
wall in some sheltered spot a flat circular low-legged table. 
This is the pita board. Upon it a paste of flour and water 
is rolled and rolled again with a long narrow roller, until the 
paste is as thin as writing paper and has spread to equal in 
surface the diameter of the table itself, about two feet six 
inches. This paste is then sprinkled with lumps of the 
clammy white cheese, or with mincemeat, gathered up into 
a loose roll like a packet of Christmas tissue paper, and 
coiled within a flat cooking dish. Successive coils are 
added until the dish is filled; it is then greased and 
fried. 

Pita properly made can be delicious, although it is over- 
luscious for the Western palate; but peasant-made pita 
almost defies the gastronomic imagination. We first saw it 
made for the christening of Dragutin’s son, of whose birth” 
we were the lucky harbingers; then it was prepared for us 
as a surprise near to the end of our stay. It was served 
to us after our simple supper, at nearly 10 pm. We 
gazed at it for a long while; then we said slowly to each 
other : 

“There are experiences which can be bought too dearly. 
Or, rather, let us say that there are experiments the out- 
come of which is so obvious that it is unnecessary to make 
them.” 

Lest we should hurt the old woman’s feelings, we scooped 
out false helpings of pita which we wrapped in paper, meaning 
to drop it into some convenient thicket of the countryside. 
We forgot the packet, only to remember it when down at 
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the river during lunch-time. It was too far and too hot to 
return to rescue the pita, but our uneasiness spoilt for us the 
beauty of the afternoon. Luckily the parcel was untouched, 
_ and on the morrow we got rid of it. 

We were living on the fat of the land; Mika and his 
family had to be content for the most pe with the weird 
bread of mother’s baking, and with small rations of the frog- 
like cheese. Yet they were a good-tempered, always smiling, 
though rather uncommunicative family. We were, of course, 
far stranger to them than they to us. One can imagine 
simplicity but not complexity. What astonished them most 
on our account was the amount of possessions which we 
carried about. Considering that we were abroad for four 
months, part of it summer and part chillmg autumn, that 
we carried painting materials, photographic materials, 
musical instruments, and batterie de cuisine, we think that 
two rucksacks, a Gladstone bag, a roll of canvas, and the 
two instruments is not excessive; yet I daresay that our 
travelling outfit may have nearly equalled the whole of the 
family’s possessions. Mika was evidently one of your tooth- 
brush and cake-of-soap travellers ; that is, if he had a tooth- 
brush, which I doubt, despite the brilliance of his teeth. 
With regard to the cake of soap, I doubt also if Mika carried 
that with him in his voyagings; it would be too precious. 
Mrs. B had warned us that peasants coming to visit us 
might bring us presents—for these people have a sort of lust 
for giving. 

“ And what does one do in return ?”’ we had asked. 

“Oh, keep some extra soap on hand, and present them 
with it. Soap is always welcome.” 

But we were not long enough resident to tempt persons 
who “ came with gifts.” 

Mika’s farm, as we have said, was perched on a hill and 
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all his territory, extensive as it was, lay bent over the 
mountain’s back well above the water line, so that Mika 
depended upon the skies for dampness, while the lands of his 
neighbour, the Turk, stretched their green ease in the well- 
watered valley. Except for the little sprmg of drinking 
water in its sunken barrel, there was no water upon Mika’s 
farm. It had been cut out of the forests by his father, and 
though Mika was a hard-working man, as Serbian peasants 
go, want can never have been far away from his border 
fences, watching but an opportunity to stride over them, in 
spite of his twelve head of cattle. This year had been rain- 
less, and during our stay the heat reached its climax. For 
three months not a drop of rain had fallen. B ’s well 
was dried up, and under the pitiless sun the midday land- 
scape vibrated as though reflected in a rippling pool. Poor 
Mika’s lands were parched and thirsty, and still the rain did 
not come. The corn had grown up lean and sparse, the 
rustling of the broad maize leaves sounded like a vegetable 
curse; a hot wind was drying the plums on the trees, from 
which they were falling ere ripe. 

“No rain,’ Mika would mutter every evening, staring at 
the sunset. ‘“No rain, and so no potatoes, no maize, no 
green things. By God.* What will we do in the winter?” 
And he would break into his queer nervous giggle. In 
the breeze the half-grown plums pattered down from the 
branches. 

Over the big hills to the west hung a queer haze, which 
now for two days had been growing more marked. 

“Surely a haze in the evening means rain?” said we to 
Mika. . 

“Not that haze,” he replied. ‘“‘ That is a great forest fire, 
which is raging on the far side of that mountam. Already 


* Bogami. The most common Serbian expletive. 
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it is nearly seven miles long. They have sent up two 
regiments of soldiers to it, though, Bogami, what can they 
do? ‘There’s no water up there.” 

The heat was so great in our room that it was untenable 
at midday, and we sometimes ate our lunch hidden in the 
woods, where it was scarcely less hot. At night we had 
difficulty in sleeping, but an experiment in the open air was 
discontinued in ten minutes, because of mosquitoes. On 
B ’s verandah the mosquitoes were so numerous that the 
insects flew into the mouth as you were talking. But this 
year was the first that mosquitoes had come. 

I think that the Serbian scholar was right when he ex- 
claimed to us that the Serbian peasant has not yet acquired 
the art of living. In spite of the fact that Mika’s high farm 
was parched, it was obvious that these hills contam as rich 
land as anywhere in Europe ; but the peasants do not know 
how to use their properties. Though Mika and Dragutin 
both had travelled, they had learned nothing from their 
experiences; they lived almost as simply as did the cattle 
themselves. Perhaps the word “simply” is not accurate. 
It is no more simple to do a thing right than to do it wrong ; 
carelessly should be perhaps more accurate. The Serbian 
scholar put the chief blame on to the women who would 
cultivate no domestic virtues. But, indeed, did they have 
the time ? 

Mika’s family lived in the open. Household work was 
reduced to a mimimum, and for a full half of the day you 
might find the house tenantless. The women worked about 
the farm, from which the men seemed to be absent except 
of an evening, or upon Sundays or feast days, which were 
total holidays from all but the most necessary of tasks. The 
women toiled all day in their skirts, or their bloomers, or 
their trousers—for all three costumes are worn without 
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differentiation—and had no time to learn. How can you 
learn with your eyes for ever fixed on the clods?. There may 
be a nobility of ideal to stir the sentimentalist in the life of 
the soil. Burns may have made up his songs at the plough, 
but we are prepared to bet that the furrow degenerated in 
proportion to the success of the metre. 

We had arrived at Mika’s farm after the corn had been 
cut. It stood about in the fields, erected into tall beehive- 
shaped shocks built about a central pole. In some parts of 
Serbia, where floods are frequent, the ricks are made upon a 
platform placed upon the lower branches of a small though 
stout tree. 

Mika reappeared as practical master of his farm only at 
the threshing time, which began in the middle of our second 
week. The threshing was heralded by the appearance of 
the several pieces of a primitive four-wheeled cart, which 
was methodically fitted together upon the level space before 
the farmhouse. The wheels of this cart were not unlike 
those which artists give to Boadicea’s chariot, the rims being 
a full half of the diameter of the wheel itself. There was not 
a piece of iron in the whole construction, and, indeed, the 
‘farm was carried on with a minimum of this metal; Mika 
has not, properly speaking, entered the Iron Age. Except 
the axe head and perhaps a hoe, we don’t think that there 
was an important piece of iron upon the farm. The hay 
forks were branched saplings, the wimnowing shovel was 
carved from solid tree, the plough a branch tipped with 
iron. 

Anciently, we believe the first sheaves were carried in 
with hymns to Ceres, and so in Serbia the sheaves are borne 
musically to the flat, mud-beaten threshing-floor behind the 
farm. It was evening time. The sun had already sunk 
behind the crest of the hills, from the summit of which the 
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smoke of the forest fire stained the delicate and peculiar 
green of the dusking sky. We, sitting in our dairy-bedroom, 
had just finished our ever miraculous eggs when we heard 
the strains of a wild and primitive melody. We sat hovering 
between agony and enchantment. Shrill and clear came the 
music, like the flutings of a chorus of lunatic oboe players. 
Was this wild and primitive melody one to which the hearer 
must become attuned as to modern orchestration ? Would 
we in a moment become aware of theme and counterpoint ? 
Had this a strain like that of Israfil’s ? We stepped outside. 
No band of pipers was to be seen, yet this fantastic flutmg 
continued. We gazed into the dusk. Along the crest of 
the ridge came the prehistoric cart slowly drawn by two 
melancholy cows, ushered by shawled and trousered women. 
"Twas the cart, which was singing its own harvest home. 
Grease was as strange to its construction as iron. Hach 
separate wheel thrilled its particular melody, and, as no one 
wheel was round, there pulsed a certain rhythmical reitera- 
tion of squeals and of cross melody which for all the world 
made one think of the gestation agonies of human music. 
Or maybe here was the voice of the dryad, long-lost, cracked 
and grown unmusical with age, wailing in vain for the dead 
Pan and for the now imsensible Arcadians. 

The cart indeed played us to sleep. To and fro far into 
the night the indefatigable women went between cornfields 
and threshing-floor; and in the morning when we awoke the 
circular space was deeply bedded in golden barley, and the 
threshing horses, hired from the wealthy Turkish neighbour, 
linked a-pair, were beating out the grain with their hooves. 
Man advances slowly. Moses threshed his corn as Mika does 
to-day. They have an ingenious method of regulating the 
horses’ gallopade across the corn; a method to insure that 
all the gram gets the proper proportion of hoof-work. A 
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stake is set upright in the centre of the floor, and to this the 
horses are attached by a radial rope. The rope coils around 
the post as the horses gallop, and so gradually wind them- 
selves inwards in an ever-decreasing spiral. When the horses 
click up against the post they are reversed, and wind them-— 
selves outwards once more. So the corn is threshed fairly 
and evenly. 

A Serbian threshing is a protracted affair. The Serbian 
peasant does not believe in haste. He has been accused of 
laziness ; but shall we not rather say that there still remain 
lands in Europe where the pestilent modern vice of labour is 
still recognized as an evil? He is moderate in all things, 
except perhaps politics. But one cannot be quite without 
vices. Mika appeared on his farm as the wimnower. With 
his broad wooden shovel he cast the grain and chaff into the 
wind, while his women folk stood about him performing 
the more menial tasks of the threshing (brushing over the 
fallen grain, raking away the scattered chaff, returning the 
doubtfully separated parts to the threshed heap, and so on). 
He did his work in a leisurely fashion, one cast every thirty 
seconds or so. But one evening black clouds swarmed up 
from behind Biela Shnitza and the light of the sun was 
dimmed. Then you should have seen Mika working to save 
his spread-out grain. Up went the spouts of corn from his 
shovel, like waves splashed against a cliff face. The black 
hands of the storm spread across the sky, but, before that 
first backward rainy gust could strike across, Mika had his 
grain cleaned and hurried under cover. 

I once heard a café theorist explaming that female beauty 
was to be found in the largest proportions amongst those 
peoples which are forced to suffer privations either of a moral 
or of a physical nature. He held that humanity blooms best 
in arid soils, like those desert plants which wither under 
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cultivation. Certainly he could have found many an illustra- 
tion of the justice of his thesis in these lands still semi-wild. 
Physical privations these folk have always known, political 
oppression they have only just escaped from, and beauty is 
to be found everywhere. On market days in Sarajevo 
bazaar at least fifty per cent. of the younger women will 
arrest you with their good looks. Of the older ones, alas, 
hard living, raw conditions, and loss of teeth soon disfigure 
the tender surface of loveliness, turning, with a few scars 
from the nails of Time, a model for Romney into one for 
Rembrandt. The younger women are already beginning to 
call in the aid of science. Golden teeth now are replacing 
lost ivory, and the dentists are earning high profits. It is 
for the women but a transplantation of ornament. The 
dentist says : 

“You have five teeth to be replaced; bring me five of the 
sequins from your collar or head-dress and I will make the 
teeth from them, and will charge you but five shillings apiece 
for the work.” 

The peasant woman goes away overjoyed, for she cannot 
wear her sequins all the time, but teeth are an ever visible 
decoration. The dentist is equally delighted, for the girl is 
not yet aware that a tooth contains far less metal than a gold 
piastre. 

The Serbian peasant may call in science for so trivial 
a thing as personal ornament, but he is conservative enough 
in the larger aspects of life. People go away from here to 
Germany, to Russia, to America. During the war Serbians 
were scattered over the world ; they saw the civilizations of 
the West. Mika has been in Germany and in Roumania, 
Dragutin has been in Russia and has mixed with English 
soldiers there, though he has learned no English, yet they 
came back unaffected by experience. They continue to 
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build their houses with windows the size of an octavo volume. 
A peasant who has returned after ten years in America builds 
his house in the old plan—no chimney, family bedroom, and 
so on. He knows that his country is riddled with tuber- 
culosis, he knows that these conditions are the best for 
propagating the disease, yet he stumbles blindly on along 
the accustomed path, lacking the initiative to leave 
it. Science teaches us all about the inertia of inanimate 
matter, but how can we learn to overcome the imertia of 
the animate ? 

Mika had a territory large enough to have delighted the 
heart of any English farmer—for land was cheap and, indeed, 
had been granted almost free to pioneers ; B had bought 
nearly a quarter of a square mile for a ridiculous sum— 
but very little of Mika’s farm was tilled. We were told that 
the average farmer calculated roughly how much land under 
cultivation would contrive just to support his family and 
animals for the year. In consequence around Mika’s house 
were a few small fields of maize, an acre or two of corn 
and barley, and some patches of potatoes. But the lack 
of rain had upset all his calculations. The winter coming 
was a dreary perspective for the family, and in truth for the 
whole district, no one having been more provident than his 
neighbour. The failure of the maize crop was particularly 
disastrous, for to maize the peasant looks for his chief winter 
food. We are glad to remember that Mika’s mother 
overcharged us considerably (2,000 kronen *) for the fortnight 
which we spent on the farm. 

Winter comes late here, but when it comes it is severe. 
The wind whistles down from the north-east, the dreaded 
borra, and Mika’s house, buried to the eaves, becomes but a 
tall pyramid of snow, a domestic and smoking Fuji-Yama. 

* About 28s. at the rate of exchange then ruling. 
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The wolves come down from the forests and roam across the 
white expanses of arable land. Often the farmer is im- 
prisoned ; he lives like a bear upon the accumulations of the 
summer. To Mika the rustling of his dried maize fields must 
have had a sinister note . . . the voice of that chuckling 
earth spirit, which always regards men as an interloper and 
which loses no opportunity to show to him how tenuous is 
his appearance of mastery. 

The other family, which we may contrast with Mika’s, 
that of B ’s, represents the higher rank of Southern 
Slavian social division, that of the professional classes. 
B was a painter, one brother-in-law was a bank director, 
one a professor, another an engineer, another a student of 
architecture, one sister of Mrs. B——’s was studying for that 
fascinating dentistry which transferred ornament from the 
neck to the mouth. They were, of course, all holiday making, 
and spent the greater part of their days down at the river, 
bathing and baking in the sun which had burned the whole 
family as brown as Indians. All along the little stream 
various groups of holiday makers—mostly Jews—had settled 
about chosen pools which they had scraped out or dammed 
up a little deeper, and where they remained almost all 
day clad only in bathing dresses of the most attenuated 
kind. We were amused to find that one of the brother-in- 
laws had been in Gorazda upon the Montenegrin frontier 
at the same moment as Jo had peppered the town with a 
machine gun. He persisted that his wounds, each of which 
he pointed out, had been received from her hands. 

The professional man in Jugo-Slavia seems to get about six 
weeks’ holiday, during which time he acquires a tan which 
should last him well into the winter. We were struck by 
two things amongst them, first, the talent for language dis- 
played by almost every member; secondly, the absence of 
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any kind of reading matter except educa- 
tional books, while children’s books were quite 
non-existent. Undoubtedly the chief talent 
amongst the women was the making of cakes, 
which is unrivalled in any part of Europe, 
and we would be prepared to wager the skill 
of Bosnian cooks against that of any famous 
Patissier of Europe in this matter. At a 
farewell party to the professor we were 
regaled with a chef-d’@uvre by the mother 
of Mrs. B——, which lingers in the memory 
as one of our gastronomic experiences. 


MAIZE FIELDS AND VILLAGE 


CHAPTER VI 
A MOUNTAIN WALK 


E had come to Blazuj still lacking any information 
about picturesque Bosnia—except its waterfalls— 
but had hoped to learn more from B The 

poet friend in Paris had given us vague descriptions, which 
had led us to expect queer wooden villages perched upon 
ramparts of cliffs, overlooking cleft valleys down which 
thundered grey mountain rivers; but we never matched his 
description. B—— himself had just come back from a 
tour of exploration about Northern Bosnia, a part almost 
untravelled even by Serbs. He had brought back some 
exquisite samples of old peasant carving, wooden cups, 
distafis, and a chair cut from a single piece of wood which 
might have been designed by one of the marvellous wood 
carvers of West Africa. But he dissuaded us from repeating 
his experiment. Lodgings were impossible to find, he himself 
had been housed by the courtesy of a postmaster, and horses 
were indispensable, to which our funds would not run. 
Besides, we had planned a quiet summer and still hoped that 
in the midst of our extensive displacement we might settle 
down in some comfortable and paintable village for some six 
weeks or two months. Both M and B urged us to 
try Pasari¢,* along the road to Mostar. There might be a 
difficulty in finding rooms, they said, and advised us to make 
a trip up to the village beforehand. 


* Pr, Pasaritch. 
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One day at the beginning of our second week in Mika’s 
farm, graspmg our walking-sticks we set off into the moun- 
tains. It was a blazing day, the roads reflected back a glare 
into the eyes almost equal to that of Southern Spain, but they 
had not the reverberant heat which, piercing the soles of the 
shoes, makes walking in Spain a prolonged torture. Pasarié, 
we were told, was only some two hours of steady goimg, so, 
having started early, we took our ease, and a bathe in a rapid 
little river, which was icy cold in spite of the torrid weather. 

Along the road we went, deeper into the mountains. The 
gorges grew more narrow, closing in the little mountain rail- 
way, which accompanied us till road, railway, and river were 
hard pressed to find sufficient room still to march abreast. 
Here and there were typical farm-houses, here and there a 
primitive saw-mill or a flour-mill. These latter mills were the 
queerest little buildings. They stood on stilts, and the whole 
mill measured as a rule not more than four or five feet square, 
so that the miller, squatting Turkishly on his haunches in his 
doorway, could rub his fez upon the lintel. Through the 
bottom of the mill projected an irregular spindle vertically, 
at the foot of which was a rough paddle-wheel of wood. The 
water rushing down an open trough, or sometimes through 
the bowels of a hollowed tree-trunk, splashed against this 
primitive turbine and caused it to turn with a lazy reluctance, 
as though both mill and miller were matched in lethargy. 

We pushed along for an hour and a half coming at last to 
a small village, over which rose a hillside covered with booths 
and shelters of dried boughs. Here we turned into a poor 
café, which had a rustic table and seat within an arbour 
set upon the road. As we sipped Turkish coffee we were 
accosted in an English of undoubted American origin. 

“Say, boys, I gess youse Amurricans.” 

It was that of a man aged thirty-five years or so. He had 
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the meagreness of face which we have thought denoted 
something near to chronic starvation. We were soon told 
his history, a commonplace one in these countries. He had 
emigrated to America at the age of twenty years and had 
remained some seven years in the country, earning good 
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wages and living well. Yet his thoughts would always turn 
to his motherland with a curious yearning ; so that as soon 
as he had been long enough in America for the memories of 
his own land to become gilded over by home-sickness and 
sentiment, he had packed up his belongings and had come 
back, meaning to astonish the “old country” with his 
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Western-learned wisdom. Being comparatively well off, with 
the leisure to turn his mind to lighter things, he had married. 
Then, having discovered that his native land was not all that 
memory, stimulated by fancy, had pictured it, he would have 
gone back to America, but found that his wife refused to 
move—terrified by the unknown. ‘The war had surprised 
him, and he had sunk his remaining capital in this wayside 
booth in order to keep his wife from starvation. With that 
act away had gone all chances of ever returnmg. So now 
he sits, listlessly dreaming of that rich country which he has 
seen but to which he may never return, that overseas 
Kldorado, like some prospector who had discovered by chance 
a gold mine but has lost the map which should guide him back 
to it. 

One finds these castaways in numbers over here, especially 
in Herzegovina and Dalmatia, which, bemg poor and stony 
countries, drive all their excess population to emigrate. The 
solid men can profit by their American experience, and do 
attack life with a vigour which soon balances what they have 
forfeited. But the weaker are destroyed. They think too 
much in comparative coinage; they are become too proud 
to toil hard for a week in order to earn less than they might 
have gained in a day in America. They do not realize that 
pay is regulated by the price of living, and that minted money 
does not necessarily chink happimess—not that the Southern 
Slavs worship money in the sense that the Spaniard does. 
In Spain we were always questioned about our earnings, we 
were judged plutocratically ; there is none of that here. Yet 
these unfortunates are overwhelmed by having possessed. 
They tend to hate and despise the land which cannot give 
them what they themselves have cast away. 

He told us that Pasari¢ was still an hour and a half away, 
and taking up our walking-sticks once more we plodded 
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upwards along the valley. In the appointed time we came 
to a broad open space where the hills, small at first, moulded 
in the eternal wave structure, roll up by degrees to a breaker 
of mountain with a rocky crest, the crest visible from Blazuj. 
The nearness of Pasari¢ was announced by a small square 
mosque standing lonely in the fields, surrounded by a congre- 
gation of tiltmg tombstones. But another mile of road, 
glaring in the midday sun, still separated us from the red 
roofs of our destination. This mosque, by the way, is 
balanced by an Orthodox church roughly equidistant on the 
other side of the centre, and almost as deserted, save that the 
Christian church has in its shadow two drinking shops. 

Coming into Pasarié hungry and thirsty we were directed 
to the village inn, which had a large eating room in which a 
rough theatrical stage had been constructed. The room was 
strongly odorous, but there seemed to be nothing less nauseat- 
ing to be found without an exploration, which our sharpened 
appetite would not permit. So we ordered wine, white wine 
of Mostar for 23d. the half litre. We demanded lunch, and 
they pointed out to us, upon a rough wooden table beneath 
a cloud of flies, the remains of a small sheep which had been 
roasted whole—our pecenia janyetina of the beautiful name. 

Such mutton was an old acquaintance of ours; we asked 
if they had nothing else But sheep was the only nourish- 
ment. We bought two pounds of the meat (with bone), 
which forthwith was hewn from the carcass with a chopper 
and, by courtesy, served up on a plate to us. Other 
customers, we noted, were satisfied with newspaper. 
Luckily our walk and our bathe had stimulated appetite, 
so we devoured the Serbian mutton, throwing the large pieces 
of splintered bone to the various hungry animals which from 
time to time sneaked into the room. 

When I was a boy I often wondered why mutton was the 
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popular jest against English housekeeping. I rather liked 
mutton then ; you could eat red currant jelly with mutton, 
or you might pretend it was lamb and have mint sauce ; 
mutton, in fact, was a not unpleasant background to childish 
table delights. Even at that moment a dish of English cold 
mutton would have been a precious delicacy. But here in 
Bosnia one begins to hate the sight of a sheep. As often as 
not the animal is spit-cooked, and the resultant taste is that of 
tallow combined with another flavour, which makes one recall 
the infantile joys of sucking a sponge. The consistency of 
the meat is stringy and gelatinous, and in a moment of super- 
indigestion we have compared it to that of a door-mat upon 
which a jelly fish has been wiping its feet. This is the normal 
Serbian dish, like the sausage and mash of the London cook- 
shop. One might perhaps survive this eternal tallow if it 
were served only as an edible, but here one is in a semi- 
Mussulmanic country. Oil for cooking they do not know ; 
honest pig’s lard is denied them by the late Mohammed; so 
everything is cooked in, fried in, and flavoured in mutton fat. 
The people themselves become stamed with and stinking of 
rancid mutton fat. Nor may we have here any daintiness 
about odours. Half-cured sheep skins hang over every fence, 
or even inside the cafés and inns ; one always was hung in the 
verandah of the café-shop at Blazuj. The peasants wear ill- 
cured sheep-skin caps, and the white clammy cheese, by 
sympathy perhaps, smells very like bad mutton fat, so that 
wherever you go you are pursued olfactorally by the last 
decaying flavour of mutton. Dead as mutton, indeed! 
Why, mutton is the most active agent in this land at this 
moment. (Luckily one sleeps easily here; so one is saved 
from the awful necessity of introducing more sheep to the 
edge of one’s dreams, from shepherding one’s self into 
-slumberland.) 
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While we were scraping our meat off the pound of bones 
we were surprised by sounds of high merriment coming from 
the house opposite —the largest shop of Pasari¢. The tinkling 
of queer instruments was mingled with the laughter of girls 
and the music of songs, songs strange in melody and stranger 
in harmonization, songs which seemed at once very new to us 
yet very old in themselves. We were told that one of the 
daughters of the shopkeeper was being married, while her 
sister in the same house lay desperately ill of consumption. 

The pecenia janjetina having been forced in ill-chewed 
lumps down to our digestive apparatus, we did not feel like 
taking our ease in the peculiar odours of the inn dining-room, 
in spite of the fact that they were extremely characteristic. 
We had experienced them, which was sufficient for an esthetic 
purpose ; and we now made our way across the road to a small 
café, upon the windows of which were delectably primitive 
paintings of Turkish coffee-boilers contrasted with foaming 
tankards of beer. Three tables, a cupboard, and a sheet- 
iron stove like a large biscuit box furnished the café, which 
was owned by a lank women, toothless in spite of forty years 
or so, dressed in rusty black and with bare feet. On the steps 
stood a pair of high pattens, which she slipped on for street 
excursions. 

We carried an introduction to a local doctor, and after 
coffee we set out to find his house, deeper in the country. 
We were told to turn off the road at a certain Mohammedan 
drinking-house, and in order to get clearer instructions we 
ordered more coffee at our turning-point. We pressed our 
inquiries. It was well that we had done so, or we had gone 
far out of our way. The Mussulmans sat about watching us 
with a curiosity restramed by politeness. Presently one of 
them ventured to ask our nationality. 

“ English,” said we. 
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“Indeed,” replied the other. ‘“‘ That is very interesting. 
And this London of yours, is it really a big place ? ” 

“ Six millions of souls before the war,” replied Jo. 

“ More than the population of Bosnia,” said I. 

“ And,” went on the Turk, “ could you inform me if London 
has many mosques ? ” 

“We do not know precisely,” we answered, “but we 
believe that London itself has no real mosque at all.” 

A gasp of amazement burst from our audience. 

“ Six millions of people and no mosque,” ejaculated one. 

“Poor people!” cried another. “Is there nothimg that 
can be done for them ?”’ 

It needed but a man of constructive mind and imagination 
then and there to have founded a Moslem mission to the 
unenlightened Londoners. 

Our doctor (of literature) lived in a large old Turkish 
wooden-roofed house, in a characteristic village deep bedded 
in plum trees at the embouchure of a valley. This house 
had been modernized within to such an extent that it had 
chimneys, and in consequence its old beautiful steep roof 
was doomed, for without the tarring effect of the smoke the 
slats warp and split and the roof becomes so expensive to keep 
in repair that it is practically unprofitable. 

The doctor was away, but his brother, a professor from 
Sarajevo, offered to help us to find rooms in Pasari¢é. We 
explained that we wanted rooms in a simple house in which 
we could work. The professor conducted us to a newly-built 
house perched upon the hill, a house which was like any room- 
letting villa of the English seaside. The house was deserted, 
but we found the family picnicking in the fields near by—an 
old lady in black bombazine, three healthy girls in cheap silk 
dresses, and a young man in a tweed suit, who spoke very 
good English ; indeed, he had been one of the Serbian scholars 
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whom the war had educated at an English University—in this 
case, Aberystwith. 

This was, of course, not the kind of thing we had come to 
Bosnia to find, so were delighted when the old lady said that 


no rooms were available. 
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The professor fingered his lip. 


“T am afraid that we must try the inn,” he said, after a 
pause. 


“More mutton,” we thought. 
But when we reached the inn it was fast locked, and from 
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its windows poured out cries, weird and wild, which rivalled, 
both in newness and oldness, the songs of merriment which 
had floated from the house opposite. 

“ What is it ? ” we asked. 

““Some one appears to be dead, unfortunately,” said the 
professor. 

In fact, the proprietor, a man of seventy years old, must 
have died almost at that moment when we had stepped from 
the doors of the inn. The two dwellings were now a strange 
contrast. The two principal houses in the village, one 
shuttered and keening, the other, stilled indeed vocally, but 
all abustle with gay figures, women running to and fro with — 
large cakes, girls prmked out for exhibition, stylish young 
men from the towns of Sarajevo and of Mostar, ogling the 
village maidens... . 

“We might try Nikola’s,” said the professor, dubiously 
glancing at Jo. 

Nikola’s was a gloomy drinking den to which a small 
shop was attached, Nikola himself, a shambling man of 
fifty, with long fair ragged moustaches, who spoke in gruff 
and surly tones which now and then broke into a reluctant 
giggle of comic despair. | 

“Ya! Got’a room. No bed,” growled Nikola to the 
professor. 

We, who had been rather aghast at the grimy condition 
of Nikola’s drmking shop, were relieved to find that the 
room was in an adjacent house. This house was Nikola’s 
own dwelling. It had been recently built, and on the upper 
story was a large bright room in which, amongst various 
articles littering the floor, were the parts of a tin-plate bed- 
stead. 

“ Fit this together, I suppose,” grunted Nikola; “but I 
don’t know what to do for a second.” 
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“ He will fix you up somehow,” said the professor to us 
reassuringly. So as the room seemed susceptible to cleaning, 
and especially as the house was new and therefore possibly free 
from bugs, we settled with Nikola to come in ten days’ time. 
Rent, fifty dinars, or two shillings and eightpence a week. 

“Shall we pay Nikola some earnest money,’ asked my 
wife, “to ensure that he will keep the room for us ?”’ 

“Oh dear, no,” answered the professor sentimentally, 
“ Nikola, like every Jugo-Slavonian, understands perfectly 
that when an Englishman says he will do a thing he will 
inevitably do it punctiliously.” 

Having settled us in life, the professor sat for a while 
with us in Nikola’s drinking shop sipping beer and discoursing 
on European politics in German. Presently another man 
came up and was introduced. He spoke English, having 
travelled widely as a steward, and was now an engine-driver 
upon the mountain railway. Owing to his efforts those 
queer engines clanked their cumbrous machinery in a 
panting uphill rhythm. He was to be married in two 
months’ time, and was lyrical in praises of his fiancée. We 
were told afterwards that she was not so desirous of marriage 
herself, but had been rather hurried into the engagement by 
his urgency. 

Presently the professor took his leave. The engine-driver 
stared after him. 

“That is a wonderful man,” he ejaculated. “ Imagine, 
you fellows; he is thirty-five and ain’t married. His 
brain works so hard that he never has time to think about 
wimmen. No, sir!” 

We talked with the engine-driver for about half an hour, 
and after saymg good-bye thought no more of him. But 
nearly a week later, before we came to live in Pasarit, we 
received this letter : 
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Dear Sir Gorpon, 
After our meeting in Pasarié some week ago 
I have seen you between railway station BlaZzuj and Ilidze, 
and very sorry because I could not speak with you. Dear 
sir gordon, I told you something about my marriage in 
shortest time: but now I have very difficult afere with the 
merchantman who promised me to name price of furniture 
but now he denied his confidence in that same; because 
he can’t get money from the exchange Bank in Sarajevo. 
In that matter I pray you as a cosmopolitan you under- 
stand my difficulty, and if it is possible you to help me with 
4,000 crowns and I forget that never your business work. 
In the hope you will me do it I send many regards to you 
and your good-natured wife. 
I and my girl will be grateful to you till our dead. 
S. K 


God-by ! 


We were rather astonished to receive this cool request 
from a man whom we had known but during a short hour 
or so, and for whom, indeed, we had felt no excessive cordi- 
ality at the time. Besides, we have little patience with 
people who are so afraid of life that they cannot get married 
without furniture, at the same time remembering that 
we had heard that the fiancée was not so eager as was he. 
So said we to ourselves: ‘‘ You and your girl will be grateful 
to us till your dead indeed? Humph. What is the Indian 
proverb about marriage being like plunging one’s hand into 
a basket full of snakes to seek out an eel?” So I sent the 
following answer to him: 


Dear Mr. K—, 
Thank you for your letter, but you must under- 
stand that every travelling Englishman is not a rich man. 
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My wife and I married without any furniture, and, indeed, 
have none yet that is worthy of the name; but we have 
been perfectly happy. I advise you to try the same experi- 
ment. At any rate, during the first period you will be so 
happy that you will not notice the lack of furniture; and 
by the time you need it, you should have saved enough 
money to buy what you want. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. GORDON. 


We imagined that in thus revealing our own secret we 
had behaved very tactfully towards and perhaps encouraged 
the engine-driver. But I fear that he did not see it in the 
same light. When next we met him he cut us, for which 
perhaps we were not ungrateful, since we had become 
rather frightened of getting more of his company than 
would have been interesting, for there is a certain type 
of English-speaking foreigner who is a nuisance to the 
traveller. 

Our train to BlaZzuj was not due till nine, so we sauntered 
out into the village to look for food, for already the mutton 
had been well digested. We were, of course, faced with the 
fact, which we had forgotten, that the inn was closed. From 
its locked doors we recoiled into the small café opposite, 
and asked if a meal could be prepared for us. A polite 
but positive refusal was the answer. Nikola did not serve 
meals, and so we found ourselves facing temporary 
starvation. 

“We will buy some eggs,” said Jo, “‘ and I am sure that 
I can persuade the café woman to cook them.” 

But Nikola had no eggs; nor were there any in another 
small shop. The shopkeeper of it suggested that we would 
only get eggs in the villages. 
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“ What villages ? ” we asked. 

“ Oh, any of the Turkish villages round about,’’ he said, 
waving his hand with a large gesture. 

It is extraordinary how much more positive hunger seems 
immediately that one is conscious of a difficulty m procuring 
its appeasement. We became at once clamorous for food, 
and we stood there in the darkening village street, wonder- 
ing how we were to satisfy ourselves. We tried the bake- 
house, but it was empty, deserted, and its ovens were 
cold. 

““'We will go back and persuade the women of the café 
to get us some eggs. She will know her way about,” 
said Jo. 

But the woman of the café showed no disposition to go 
egg hunting; refusal again was polite but decided. At this 
critical moment a lady interposed. She was a small strange- 
looking woman, with a face which reminded one irresistibly of 
Billiken, the fetish god of things as they ought to be. She 
said that she had eggs; that the eggs were, indeed, for her 
own supper, but that she would let us have them, while she 
could easily get something else. We only learned later 
what deep generosity we had met; that at seven o’clock on 
an evening in Pasarié one could not get anything else. So, 
all unwitting of the sacrifice made in hospitality’s name, we 
gratefully bought her eggs, got ourselves a small loaf of 
bread from a momentarily disengaged wedding guest, and 
had our supper. 

The Billiken woman, who was the postmistress and 
Polish, chatted to us as we ate; now and then a smartly 
dressed man wearing a fez threw in apposite remarks. He 
said that he had one idea, which was to travel. He did not 
wish to gain money, but only to move about the world, 
seeing the wonders of it. 
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“You can’t do that if you are married,” he said. ‘‘ You 
won’t catch me marrying in a hurry.” 

The Polish woman had been many years in the Balkans. 
She had been tempted thither by romance, and had never 
had time or money to go home again. Now she was longing 
for home, but still. could not find the means. 

“The worst of this place,” said she, “is that there is no 
intellectual conversation. Even the schoolmaster doesn’t 
want to talk about intellectual matters. They have no 
brains.” 

Our casual estimate had been that these people on an 
average had quite sharp mentalities, while poor Billiken 
was not by any means a Coleridge. But this illustrates 
the curious effect of bringing up ; it is the fashion in Poland 
to indulge in intellectual conversation, and Billiken was 
pining not for real mental rapier work, but for the fictitious 
exchange of ill-digested ideas which constitutes the habitual 
talk of the lower-class intelligensia. _ 

The man in the fez leaned forwards, gazed earnestly into 
Jo’s face, and just as she was becoming very embarrassed, 
he said : 

“You have very beautiful teeth.” 

The dimly-lighted station was crowded with people. 
Departing wedding guests were surrounded by groups who 
were bidding them good-bye. The bride and bridegroom 
had their especial entourage. In dark corners were sitting 
the Moslem families which come to the station im the 
morning to catch a train at nine p.m., and sit all day waiting 
stolidly. As we were walking to and fro to keep ourselves 
warm, for the contrast between day and night was great, we 
were accosted in English. The young Serbian B.A. from 
Aberystwith had kindly come down to the station to see us 
off and to inquire whether we had found rooms. 
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The tram was crammed. Not only was 
there no seats, but all the corridors were 
occupied by families camping out upon the 
floor, so that movement was impossible. 
It was as congested as the tube railway at 
six-thirty. We forced our way into a car- 
riage, where we stood for the hour, which 
carried us back to Blazuj. But we were 
lucky. Jammed against us was a small 
rotund Jew, who had been summering in the 
Dalmatian islands. He had now been standing for over 
twelve hours. 
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CHAPTER VII 
IN A MOSLEM VILLAGE 


S the time drew near for our appointed move to 
A Pasari¢, Jo said : 

“Don’t you think that we had better write to 
warn Nikola of our arrival ?”’ 

But I answered : 

“No. Rather, I think we should do nothing to injure 
ever so slightly the bloom of that beautiful trust which the 
Bosnian seems to show in the Englishman’s character.”’ 

But when we got back to Pasarié, punctual to our ten days, 
Nikola grunted and exclaimed : 

“ By God, I never thought you would come.” 

So the room was not cleaned, the strange objects which 
littered the floor still were there, the bed lay strewn in 
pieces, and a mattress which seemed to have suffered hari- 
kari was still unmended. 

We have not discovered whether the normal summer 
holiday-maker in the Bosnian mountains is a Sybarite or a 
Spartan ; whether he brings all his own furniture to the 
country with him, or whether he camps out cheerfully upon 
the floor. From general indications, however, we believe 
that the latter is the case. Sybaritism is the apotheosis of 
the art of delicate living, and in general the average Bosnian 
does not yet seem to have acquired the rudiments of normal 
comfort. For instance, Nikola in his fine new house lived 


with the whole of his family in one room of it. Father, 
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mother, three sons, and an ailing baby all slept, dressed, and 
ate in the same room, in which four tin-plate bedsteads lined 
the walls. The washstand, however, was at the foot of the 
staircase, in public near the front door. 

For our own accommodation there was the one bedstead, 
which proved very rickety when it was erected ; not in the 
large and littered room, but in a smaller one opposite, 
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Our Bedroom at Pasaric¢. 


which was filled with the glow of the afternoon sun. The 
second bed, which the professor so cheerfully had promised, 
was not to be had. Nikola seemed surprised and his wife 
indignant that we should ask for furniture or bedding of 
any sort. A quilt, a real mattress (which we were forbidden 
to lay on the floor), two hard pillows, and a rough brown 
blanket were sneaked up, almost clandestinely, to us by a 
buxom maid, who was glad to speak a little German. The 
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only substitute we could get for the missing bed was the 
hari-kari’d mattress, which was full of the leaves of Indian 
corn. A wabbly table and a rough stool completed our 
allowance of furniture. It was lucky for us that we had 
already a primus stove, and that we had bought a cooking- 
pot and the brightly-coloured hand-woven rugs in Sarajevo. 

By the time that we had roughly completed arrangements 
for our sleeping night had come down, and we went out into 
the village to look for food. In an English sort of way we 
had expected that some assistance would be lent to us by the 
Nikolas’, and that the maid would do us one or two small 
and usual services. This idea was soon dispelled by Mrs. 
Nikola, who, flying into a violent rage, screamed at the top 
of her voice : 

“T don’t care what you do? You have theroom. Do 
as you like in it. And the maid is my maid. No! She 
cannot do anything for you. If she does she will hear 
about it, by God.” ) 

With depressed spirits we drifted inevitably towards the 
inn. It had recovered from the funeral, and in the large 
common room men were drinking plum spirit, laughing 
and talking in those broader accents which always seem to 
mark the dweller in the country. 

But the day’s mutton had all been eaten, though its odour 
still hung greasily in the air, and the room smelt otherwise 
so evilly that the notice about spitting made us smile. After 
a long mterval, during which the smells completely quenched 
all appetite, we were served with boiled eggs and sour bread. 
Only the white Mostar wine still kept its old and precious 
flavour. 

To us there is always a strange melancholy in a village 
street at night. During the day, with its moderate bustle, 
its sauntering country folk, its air of a simplicity which has 
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kept clear of urban vulgarity, the village is well enough. 
But im the darkness, when one can see but the vague out- 
lines of these houses, sheltering a humanity which has hardly 
advanced in civilization since the beginnings of European 
culture, one is liable to ask one’s self unanswerable questions 
about the future of the human race. One then recollects 
the quaint and earnest Utopias about which one has read, 
at the same time remembering that here the debris of four 
great attempts at civilization—the Semitic, the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Moslem—-still harbour paltry resentments, 
and disdains. .. . 

But we went back to the little box of space which we had 
hired and separated to ourselves out of the world’s vastness, 
and prepared for bed. Jo had the tin bedstead, I the sack 
of Indian corn on the floor and the hand-woven rugs. Indian 
corn has a long spear-shaped leaf which dries with a springy 
alertness. It is what we call a talkative substance, especi- 
ally at night. With every movement of restlessness it 
begins to whisper about you; and if you are sleeping 
between Serbian hand-made rugs we will guarantee that 
you make restless movements enough to keep Indian corn 
as fully a-cackle as a Dorcas meeting. Serbian hand-made 
rugs will tickle through a stout pair of pyjamas ; and if your 
mind is not satisfied whether the tickling is merely legitimate, 
or whether it may herald an advance guard of nocturnal 
vermin, you will toss and turn until the Indian corn is 
shouting vegetarian blasphemy at you. 

After numerous searches with a small electric torch I 
satisfied my mind that the tickling was legitimate ; but by 
this time my cuticle was as nervous as a young recruit on 
his first sentry-go, and the constant incursions and alarms 
kept me unpleasantly awake. 

At about midnight I got up and contemplated the single 
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bed. But we had tried the experiment of sleeping double 
in a narrow bed before in Spanish posadas; and that 
experience attracted me no more than did the other, and one 
cannot well take shifts in sleeping. At last I had an idea. 
I routed out our mackintoshes, and, rejecting the rugs, lay 
down in well-worn Burberry and slept. 


When reflecting over a sum of experiences we may be 
surprised to find how much of our contact and communica- 
tion with our fellow-men centres about food and the means of 
procuring it. Yet in reality this is not surprising. Especi- 
ally in a foreign land, one leaps over the bar of a strange 
tongue most readily in response to the stimulus of an in- 
sistent need or passion ; reduced to real needs and passions 

man is limited in extent. Our needs are sleep and food ; our 
passions, religion, politics, and perhaps love—but the wise 
man does not go a-lovemaking in gibberish. Here both 
politics and religion are better left out of the question ; they 
are dangerous as uncharted quicksands for the stranger ; 
‘sleep is more or less settled in one interview. Though one 
may have subsequent subordinate midnight arguments with 
howling dogs and cock-a-hoop chanticleers, one can scarcely 
reckon these as contact with the native. There remains 
food ; and sport, in these countries, can be classed under the 
same heading, since abstract, or unproductive sport hardly 
exists. 

Pasari¢ may be considered as the raison d@’étre of a village 
with the village omitted—the church, for stance, is a mile 
away, as also is the mosque, and the farmers and peasants 
proper have gathered themselves together into little groups 
of houses, which have drawn away from Pasaric itself at a 
distance varying from a half to one kilometre. Standing upon 
a suitable eminence in the hills we could count at least ten 
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of these hamlets in a rough circle about this nucleus of 
Pasaric, and probably hidden away from eyesight in deeper 
valleys were three or four more. Each hamlet consisted 
of some ten to twenty little farmhouses, with barns, threshing- 
floors, rick-yards, and plum orchards. Around each hamlet 
was a ring of cultivated land, with potatoes or Indian corn, 
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both of which were yellow and withered by drought ; beyond 
this came the cornfields, now cut and stacked into beehive- 
like shocks. Outside the cornfields were the ever-present 
woods which swept up the mountain sides, covering their 
outlines with a soft surface, which in the distance looked 
like green-tinted Astrakhan. 
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These villages were queer and rather terrible places. 
The houses in them were built of unbaked mud and beams, 
and over such walls the roofs of wooden slats rose in high 
conical peaks, which seemed twice or thrice as high as the 
house itself. There were no chimneys, and the smoke from 
the fires (which were always alight upon the floor), after filling 
the house, found its way out through the crevices between 
the slats and through small vent holes made for the purpose. 
On a still morning the smoke rises in a faint blue column from 
the houses, making a taller pyramid outside the roof, and 
through the haze the dark roof itself seems to have a delicate 
bloom like that upon the ripe plums im the surrounding 
orchards. Romantic enough these villages are. The houses 
look like witch-houses, illustrations to Grimm, babies would 
boil most appropriately in them ; or werwolves sit in’ the 
darkened doorways spinning wool and awaiting Red Riding- 
Hood ; surely that column of morning smoke floats up from 
erillmg human bones. 3 

But one man’s romance is usually another man’s damna- 
tion. The Serbian Government, with a keen interest in 
public health, have distributed broadcast posters depicting 
the benefits of a home in the country. There was one in the 
Hotel Gazi, another was in the post office of Pasarié. But 
who said that example is better than precept? To these 
people a home in the country means one of these smoke- 
filled, bug-infested, rickety, mud-walled witch-dwellings, 
in which the farmer can cure his hams by means of the same 
smoke with which he ruins his children’s lungs. 

Pasari¢ itself was populated mostly by orthodox Greek 
Christians, but the villages in its neighbourhood were, as 
a rule, Moslem. Here the fez can generally be considered 
as a mark of the Mussulman or of the Jew. In connection 
with this fact we noted that as the autumn rains came 
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on the complexions of the Muslim began to have a 
rubicund and bloated appearance, as though they had been 
celebrating the downpours by breaking the Mohammedan 
law about spirituous liquor. As the rains continued so the 
countenances brightened, until one might have imagined 
that almost every Mussulman in the land was working 
up for an apoplectic fit. The explanation caught us 
unawares. We had donned mackintoshes and had gone for 
a good walk. As the rain was sleeting upon us we met a 
Moslem lad driving a pair of cows. We uttered a cry of 
surprise. His face was streaked and lined with rivulets 
of crimson, which at the first glance we mistook for blood. 
It was only the cheap dye running out of his fez. I wonder 
if the author who called Islam the red religion was aware 
of this fact! 

My presence in these villages would cause a general 
sauve qui peut. Women wandering carelessly from their 
homes upon some family errand would find themselves under 
the defiling stare of a foreigner. Uttermg Muslim curses 
they would scutter about with a swirl of cotton trousers 
and dart into the nearest house. I was peculiarly un- 
welcome at this time, as the villages were in the full of the 
threshing, and Serbian threshing, with its wind-winnowing, 
demands the co-operation of the whole of the farmer’s family, 
so that women who should have been facing in my direction 
would have to do their work turning their faces to me, thus 
performing their necessary labour with curious contortions. 
Jo, of course, caused no such panic, and she found the 
villagers, both men and women, simple and good-natured ; 
they would bring her pears and plums to eat, and offer her 
a chair to sit upon. When my person was withdrawn the 
village women went about unveiled, careless of their men 
folk or of any other habitual visitor. I would like to have 
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pointed out to them that Mohammed had 
veiled them in order to protect the evidently 
susceptible natures of his own followers; that 
he would not have cared a cuss whether I 
were tempted or no; I might have added 
that I was case hardened to the mere feminine 
face. But I never got near enough to explain. 
At last we estimated the mean veiling range 
of the Western eye to be about seventy-five 
yards. 

The external squalor of these villages is 
scarcely imaginable. The houses appear to be falling down, 
the mud bricks crumbling, the roofs ruious. The approaches 
to them go at once into deep mud upon the first rains, and 
when the snow melts the houses must be almost unin- 
habitable. But, of course, their squalor was our romance. 
We went to paint them with glee. But we also were driven 
to them by hard necessity. By this time we had learned 
the nature of the lady Billiken’s sacrifice. If we wanted 
anything in Pasari¢ other than mutton, potatoes, bread, and 
clammy cheese, we were directed to go to the Turkish 
villages; and if one did go to the Turkish villages the 
inhabitants were either so surprised, or else suspicious that 
we were disguised tax-collectors, that unanimously they 
denied possessing anything of a saleable nature. Chickens 
hopped and pecked everywhere, broad acres of Indian corn 
stretched around, yet chickens, eggs, and sweet corn were at 
first unprocurable. Only by sketching in the villages and by 
talking to the men and women did Jo win their confidence, 
and then the man who had said that he had no eggs might 
give you a dozen or fifteen. 

Of course, most of my acquaintance with the Moslem 
conditions in the Turkish villages around Pasaric was by 
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proxy. Jo wandered at will in and out of the villages, 
while I was a public nuisance there. Even in moments 
of exasperation the Mussulwomen could not ignore my 
presence. On one occasion, while I was sketching, a man 
and his women folk broke into a serious quarrel. I was 
actually at a little distance away, but Jo close at hand could 
observe the whole comedy. The argument began m the 
house; whereupon the man, finding that he was getting the 
worst of it, fled into the open, thus putting himself as it 
were into the shelter of the shadow of my presence. The 
women, who dared not follow him—for one cannot be pro- 
perly vituperative in an orthodox hood and veil—edged 
around house corners and chicken coops screaming abuse. 
In some sort of way another busybody put in her word, and 
within a few minutes all the women of the village were 
hammer-and-tongs one at another. Old grievances seemed 
to be dug up and aired; but as the women could not 
venture into the open, lung power had to be straimed to 
its utmost; abuse hurtled through lattice windows, or 
whirled round strategically-placed straw stacks. I, who 
was at a little distance from the centre of disturbance, was 
amazed at the sudden clamour and clash of tongues which 
vibrated out of that hamlet. In a Tauchnitz edition 
picked up en route in Germany, | had been reading Shaw 
on the Egyptian rioters, and was afraid for a moment that 
Jo had violated some dear belief of the villagers, that she 
was being mobbed. I hurried to the spot; as I came the 
noise was stilled. Women mutteringly crept back to their 
kitchens. From the hillside the errant husband shouted 
one last pregnant word and disappeared into the woods. 
But as a general thing one would say that the Mussulmans 
seem to live more kindly with their wives and families than 
the average peasant. Nikola, for instance, lashed his sons 
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regularly every day, while the hoarse scolding of Mrs. 
Nikola was not often stilled. In the Mohammedan villages 
one seldom heard a voice raised in anger, children wept 
but rarely. It is difficult to know the exact condition of 
these people. They did not eat meat often; bread, sour 
cheese, and Indian corn was their normal diet. Most 
have recently changed their social position, which also makes 
it hard to find out their real resources. Before the war 
they were living for the greater part under what was called 
the “Aga” system. The Aga was a landlord. He owned 
everything that the peasant had—land, house, implements, 
furniture, etc.—and could at will sell the whole affair, lock, 
stock, and barrel, family included, to another man. He had 
to provide all the expenses for working the farm—seed, 
manure, repairs, new implements, and so on. In return he 
received one-third of the produce, the remaining two-thirds 
accruing to the peasant. The merging of this country in the 
Jugo-Slavonian kingdom brought with it the freeing of the 
peasant. The Agas were dispossessed with promises to 
pay; the peasant was put into possession of his land. 
Continual settlement for ten years or over constituted right 
of ownership. This was excellent for the peasant with 
capital ; but for the man who had none, it was as often as 
not a serious matter. The farmer must be able to live while 
his crops are ripening; he must be able to tide over bad 
seasons. Upon some of the peasantry, especially the grape 
growers of Herzegovina, this has caused hardship. I believe 
that many peasants who thought themselves unfortunate 
under the Agas would be glad to return to former conditions. 
This seems to be due to a lack of diplomacy which the 
Serbian Government has shown in handling many of its 
complex social problems, As Croatia and Slavonia have 
been embittered by too obvious assumption of power by 
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Belgrade ; so the peasants here are being led to distrust 
liberty, because too much is given to them before they have 
been taught to use it. They probably now go from the 
Aga’s hands into those of the money-lender. 

Jo came in contact with the women Moslems in our quest 
for food. Living in Pasaric was not expensive—we spent 
roughly about twenty-five shillings a week, including all 
outgoings—but food was always an aggravating problem. 
The kindly Biliken women had explained that the café 
woman would cook us a midday meal; in the evening we 
had to forage for ourselves. The café woman made us 
bread, for the village bread was always sour, since the 
baker kept his yeasted flour over to make to-morrow’s rise. 
We reduced our cooking to its simplest form, but eggs were 
very elusive objects. Sometimes we would have twenty, 
and later would search three or four villages without 
procuring one egg. We also bought our morning’s milk 
from a Moslem family. Did I say “we”? To my secret 
delight, I could not go, and wet or shine Jo had to rise a 
full five minutes earlier than I, and had to trudge off down the 
road with our single cooking-pot. 

The house of these Moslem farmers showed a rickety 
and sordid exterior beneath an apparently ruined roof; but 
this external air of dilapidation is an old Moslem habit, 
within it was clean and well ordered. The back door— 
there was no front entrance—led into a wide passage which 
went right through the house, not only from front to back, 
but from top to bottom; that is, it opened directly mto 
the conical roof. In this passage was the family fire on 
the floor, and all cooking was done here. There were two 
rooms, one each side of the passage. These were ceilinged 
over. Here lived the woman, her husband, and a brother, 
stoker on the railway. Every morning Jo came back 
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bringing, not only the milk, but some specimen of the 
Moslem’s dinner, for the woman always insistently pressed 
upon her some samples from the family pot. She would 
take no refusal. So one day there was toasted pumpkin ; 
another day, boiled corn cobs; a third day, clammy white 
cheese, or pieces of fried dough. ... We also bought 
eggs from her, whenever the solitary hen did not lay in 
inaccessible parts of the roof. 

The young woman was dressed as a rule in full Oriental 
bloomers and a thin home-woven blouse. On her head she 
wore a small flat cap—the size and shape of a blacking-tin— 
around the edge of which dangled sequins and other golden 
pieces, and over this cape was tossed a flimsy white veil. 
Although from the same old Serbian stock, there is a 
difference between the Christian and Mohammedan peasant 
women. The Christian peasants’ are articles for use. They 
dress in heavy homespun and long-lasting clothes, and 
even though they cover themselves, when rich enough, with 
shoddy jewellery, and those who wear bloomers go to more 
extravagant limits than do the Moslems, they have a 
sun-baked and a toil-hardened appearance. The Moslem 
women retain a certain daintiness of effect. It is something 
of a calamity in the home if the Mussulwoman has to go out 
to work, and the greater part of the exquisite embroideries 
which come from this side of Europe are made in the 
Moslem houses. The Moslem women, although the Serbian 
face is remote from that of the traditional houri, have a 
cult of seductiveness, and paint the eyebrows, darken their 
eyes, and stain their finger nails with henna, even up to the 
age of sixty or seventy years. 

This particular young woman was enceinte, and the baby, 
her first, was born during our stay in Pasari¢é. To the 
sorrow of the house the child was a girl. Upon the day 
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after the confinement my wife was admitted to see the child 
and the mother. She was lying in the principal room of 
the house. It was a well-lighted, clean room, with a broad 
low window not unlike that of an English modern artfully 
designed cottage. Under the window the floor was spread 
with rugs; cushions were pitched against the wall, which 
gave the effect of a long divan. There was no other furni- 
ture. At the end of the rugs, in the corner of the wall, the 
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new mother was lying with her baby, much bound up and 
beswaddled, at her side. A pretty gaily-dressed young 
woman was seated cross-legged on the rugs with a distaff and 
spindle in her hands, twirling a thread out of a mass of 
sheep’s wool. Two other women assisted at the presenta- 
tion. As my wife came into the room the young mother 
struggled to her feet to receive her. She stood for a moment 
to accept compliments and congratulations and then lay 
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down once more. As a light nourishment the 
young mother was chewing lumps of dough 
fried in mutton fat, things which reminded 
Jo of childish experiments surreptitiously 
permitted by a good-natured cook. 

The furnishing of this room was character- 
istic of the ordinary Moslem peasant house, 
as these people, with a cow, were moderately 
well-to-do. In ordinary times these rugs and 
cushions were gathered up and piled in one 
corner, so that cleaning, etc., was reduced to 
its simplest terms. In the athe better Rs ee 
these divans still provide the greater part of the furnishing, 
but they are often raised up and built into the house. 


CHAPTER VIII 
POCHADES * 


1. Tur ScHOLAR 


HE young man, who had taken his B.A. degree in 
T England, had shaped himself as much as possible 
upon an English model. Yet the natural mental 
activity, which makes almost every Slav who has the 
slightest pretensions to knowledge into an intellectuel or 
pseudo-highbrow, had naturally pushed this lad into the 
advanced set of his college. For his age he had read widely 
and was already beginning to create theories. He had 
evidently been one of the university reasoners, a prop of the 
debating society. His body was clad in English tweeds, 
his head was covered by an English cap, and his language was — 
accoutred with homely English locutions carefully culled. 
He was not one of the Serbian refugees, but had been sent to 
England from Austria as a lad for his education before the 
war, and his university traming had been paid for by the 
Serbian Government. Foolishly we forgot to ask him how 
he had lived in England during the war. 

He gave one the impression of a curiously well-washed 
spot in Pasaric. Ashe was approaching one would feel that 
here was something which had been soaped and tubbed and 
towelled, something resplendently cleaned. We do not 
deny that other folk in Pasarié may have been as cleanly as 


* Pochade is the French painter’s phrase for small sketches in colour made in 
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was he, but none of them had that virtue so manifest, that 
blonde cuticle polish of the Englishman. 

He was now taking a holiday with his sister at the house 
of the old lady in black bombazine, who was a relative. 
His own home lay deeper inland, and to reach it he had to 
dodge the brigand Hussein Boskovié, who, had he caught 
the lad, would probably have stripped him naked. His 
aim was professorial, and before we left Pasari¢ he had 
received his first appointment, a class of young Turkish 
boys for several hours every morning. For this he would 
receive 4,000 kronen a month (14s. a week), upon which it 
was impossible to live in Sarajevo, as lodgings were very dear. 

But he hoped to find extra work during the afternoons 
in a bank or commerical house, and some English lessons for 
his spare time. 

We were told that the condition of many of the Serbian 
lads who had been educated in England during the war 
was pathetic. For those like our friend, who had gained 
academic honours, there was some sort of career, however 
meagre and complicated; but for the many who had no 
degrees, who had acquired. no trade, who had, in fact, 
absorbed nothing but the normal English lack of learning 
and lust for cleanliness, why, they were like the man who 
had purged his soul of a devil leaving it empty: Back in 
their native land in conditions which they had learned to 
despise, without resources, profession, or trade, they were 
indeed garnished for any number of devils to take possession. 


2; 
Tur Aca’s Son 


We at first thought that he was a young man wounded in 
the war, for he always had a peculiar skull-cap of pierced 
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celluloid—buckled around the temples—which we imagined 
was to protect a trepanned skull. Later we found that this 
cap was a hygienic arrangement for giving the hair ventila- 
tion while keeping it tidy. He lounged leanly about, ogling 
the girls, both villager and visitor, who passed to and fro on 
affairs of the morning. He was a veritable Don Juan in a 
celluloid helmet. 

He belonged to one of the four or five powerful families of 
Herzegovina. His father, they said, had begun life as a 
comparatively poor man; but gradually moving from one 
enterprise to another, especially in the wine trade, had at 
the age of eighty amassed a great fortune. The old man 
was used to dress like a peasant, and his children had 
been brought up in peasant style until some ten years 
back, when they had reverted to Europear clothing. This 
change of costume had alienated them from the peasantry, 
who, on the announcement by King Peter of the freeing of 
the serf from the Agas, had gathered before the old man’s 
country house and had jeered and cursed their whilom 
masters. But to-day, the Aga’s son told us, the peasarits 
are already coming back and asking for help—practical, 
material, and financial. 

He told us that the experiment with the freeing of the 
peasants has fallen rather unluckily in Herzegovina. First, 
the vines are growing poorer, because of the ravages of the 
phylloxera,* for before the war the Austrians did not aid the 
peasants to plant the American vine ; secondly, the fall of 


* In reference to the tardiness of the Austrian Government to combat the 
phylloxera, it is fair to say that negligence was not always deliberate on the side 
of the Austrians. The Austrian Government was sometimes blocked in its 
attempts to do good by the hostility of the Serbian peasantry ; for instance, the 
Government tried afforestation schemes in Herzegovina, where this would have 
added much to the resources of the province. The farmers used to dig down and 
undercut the roots of the young trees so that they should not grow, for the 
farmers had goats and did not want forests. 
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the values has diminished wine drinking ; thirdly, the farmer 
without capital could not hold over his wine till the best 
moment for sale, but had to sell immediately it was made, 
in the very moment of glut; fourthly, the chemicals 
necessary for vine culture were expensive, difficult to pro- 
cure, and had fallen into the hands of monopolists, who 
charged excessively for them. The consequence is that 
Herzegovina, always a poor country, is becoming still more 
impoverished at the very moment when emigration has been 
almost stopped, by the low value of money and by the 
American regulations. 

Often the Agas themselves were in little better case than 
their former tenants. The Agas were divided into several 
classes, according to their respective resources. The poorest 
were supposed to get compensation at once, and successively 
to the richest class, which was to wait many years for pay- 
ment. ‘The farmers were also classed, so that the poorest 
came into possession of their. lands for nothing, the richer 
paying in relation to their capital. The larger part of the 
Agas were Turks, and, owing to dissatisfaction, the Moslems 
had been striving for more political power which they had at 
last gained, with the result that the settlement of the Aga 
question had fallen into yet more complexity and confusion. 
The young ex-Aga himself was going to Germany to study 
farming. He felt no desire for the agricultural life; but 
the government looks with an unfavourable eye upon 
absentee landlordism, and the man who lets his land is in 
danger of finding that the tenant has automatically become 
landowner, so that this lad had been selected from the 
family to carry on the personal properties of the father. 

The ex-Aga gave us a curious side-light upon peasant 
mentality. He was in the habit of sitting with the shepherds 
and goatherds, of readingto them and of lecturing them about 
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other countries of the world. He seemed to be a queer 
mixture of preacher and profligate. The peasants were 
always very eager to listen to his revelations ; but by a chance 
question he discovered that these men, who showed so much 
curiosity about the outside world, had never ever been to 
Sarajevo, a two hours’ railway journey. 

“ But,” said the ex-Aga, “ you have surely enough money 
to go there ? ”’ 

“Yes, Gospodin; we have, indeed, money enough.” 

“Why, then, have you never gone ? ” 

“Oh,” replied the herds, “‘ they haven’t any wood for the 
winter there.”’ 

Which was deemed a sufficient reply. Unravelled, it 
means that during the summer the peasant is too busy, 
while during the winter the journey is cold, and rumour has 
spread—from those whose business takes them to the town— 
that the cafés are insufficiently heated to please the peasant 
mind. 


o. 
THE WOODCUTTER 


Perched upon a hill beyond Pasari¢c was the most 
characteristic of the grouped Moslem villages of the com- 
munity. It was enclosed in labyrinths of basket-work 
fences, and its witch dwellings seemed more decrepit and 
more pestiferous than those of any other village; many of 
the houses showed their raw and crumbling mud bricks as 
blatantly as an Eastern beggar exhibits his sores. Our | 
first advent into the village was greeted by a chorus of 
blasphemy from the women, of yappings from the guardian 
dogs which surrounded us with a circle of snarling mouths 
and teeth, kept at bay by our pointed sticks till the farmers 
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called them off. On the village threshing-floors the horses 
were beating out the grain, or winnowing was being carried 
on either by hand or with a small mechanical winnower 
turned by a woman. Noting the disarray which my 
presence caused amongst the women, we pushed on through 
the village out into the open country. Soon we heard 


The Woodcutter. 


footsteps coming up behind us, but took no notice of them 
until my coat was violently pulled from behind; the 
tweaker having up to now uttered no word. 

He was a tall Mussulman of some sixty years of age, 
his face weather-seamed but gay; he was dressed in rags, 
his head twisted up in a red clout, and over his shoulder 
he carried a woodman’s axe. 
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“‘ Excuse me, brother,” he said gaily; “‘ excuse me that I 
pulled your coat. But I wanted to see how you would 
take it.” 

We walked along with the woodcutter exchanging country 
commonplaces about the crops, the drought, and so on. 
We asked him if his village was only composed of Mussul- 
mans ? 

“No; most villages contain a small admixture of one 
or other religion. There are three Christian families in this 
village.” 

We asked how they agreed together ? 

“Oh, we don’t live for 200 years. Life isn’t long enough 
to quarrel,”’ he replied. 

Presently we came to an open expanse of hillside across 
which ran a low planted hedge separating the path from 
the burned fields. The wood-cutter stepped through a 
gap, motioning for us to follow him. 

“T was going up into the woods to cut some sticks,” 
he said, “ but the day is hot. What do you say? Shall 
we not rather send back to my house, fetch up coffee 
things, make a fire and spend the rest of the day here 
amicably—eh ? ” 


ae 
THE BrigAND 


Though we have been acquaimted with Serbian ex-brigands, 
this was one we did not meet. He is only rumour. The 
scholar had said that to reach his home he had to pass through 
a part where the Brigand Hussein Boscovi¢é was carrying on 
his ancient and honourable profession in the good old style. 
The scholar said that he had little fear of Boscovic, because 
the brigand had sworn on oath never to take human life 
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unless it was in self-defence ; but on one trip the scholar was 
worried because he was carrying his mother’s photograph, 
the only copy he possessed, and had Boscovic caught him 
he would have lost it. 

As far as we could learn Boscovicé had been a Moslem 
landowner who lived near the Serbo-Austrian frontier, and 
during the later fighting his family had been massacred, his 
properties burned, and in revenge he had become brigand— 
or rather, comitaj, as he called it. His chief delight was 
catching Serbian soldiers or officers, whom he stripped naked 
and turned loose on to the high-road. Recently a general 
had been thus caught, and had been forced to make his way 
home in a greater state of innocence (externally, for heaven 
knows what demoniacal eruptions were boiling within) than 
ever he had known since his infancy. He was degraded from 
the Army. 

There were large numbers of dispossessed Moslems, we 
believe, thus carrying on the free trade in the old Sanjak 
of Novi Bazaar, a country which is mountainous and without 
roads, so that police supervision is rendered almost impossible. 
While we were at Pasari¢ we heard that the town of Niksié 
in Montenegro had been captured by a band of marauders. 


5. 
THE CULPRIT 


The culprit had come home from a term in prison, but he 
walked the village street with no hang-dog air nor yet with 
swagger of conscious and criminal superiority. He was a 
very small oldish man, with a ready grin, dressed in a sort of 
uniform which seemed to be partly official. Yet he had been 
in prison. This is how he came there. 

They were chatting one evening in the odoriferous room of 

M 
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the inn, lounging over the counter drinking rough wine the 
colour of a tea rose, or tossing down their throats rakia, the 
virulent plum brandy of the Balkans. One of the drinkers 
handed his tobacco-box to the culprit, saying : 

““ Make yourself a cigarette, Stephan.” 

Stephan took the box, wrenched it open and found that 
it was empty, containing no tobacco or papers. The 
others laughed at him, so Stephan in a rage threw the box 
on to the floor, shouting angrily : 

“You are a dirty fellow to offer me an empty box.” 

Now this cigarette box was one of those which, issued 
patriotically during the coronation of the new king, had on its 
lid the presentment of King Alexander. 

The owner of the cigarette box was a secret enemy of 
Stephan for some petty reason. He denounced Stephan to 
the police, saying that the other had thrown the king’s 
picture on the floor, calling him a dirty fellow. 


6. 


THE POSTMISTRESS 


b 


She was the queer “ billiken ’? woman who so generously 
gave us her eggs on our first visit to Pasarié. She was 
of Polish descent, but if features are any guide to nationality 
there was certainly a Tartar in her grandmother’s wood pile, — 
for it is a grandparent we resemble, I believe. 

She had the management of post and telegraph with the 
help of a tall Bosnian in a uniform cap, who was the chief 
postman. 

She seized us eagerly for opportunities of intellectual con- 
versation, which meant that we sat more or less silent while 
she chattered in German about village personalities ; about 
the differences between Mostar, which she loved, and Sarajevo, 
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which she did not like ; about food prices ; and about some 
mysterious illness at which she hinted. She was a pathetic 
figure, very solitary, for the villagers laughed at her, because, 
in spite of her official position and the long years she had spent 
in the Balkans, she could not yet speak Serbian correctly, 
and this district is that im which the tongue is spoken most 
purely even by the peasants. She was eager for sympathy 
and responded with an overflowing affection. She used to 
sit and beam at us sentimentally from her queer-shaped 
eyes, patting Jo, and giving little gurgles of satisfaction. 

I think that her loneliness had been emphasized since the 
Serbian occupation. Before that, smce she was an Austrian- 
Pole, she could still feel sufficiently at home, as a Highlander 
might in Sussex compared with France. Now she wished to 
go back to Poland, but the cost of living there scared her. 
Of course she had the habit of considering the depreciated 
Polish mark as though it were a standard coin, as do so many 
of these simpler people. She could probably have found work 
in Poland, but was terrified of facing the transition period. 

Her pay was 3,000 kronen a month, or between ten and 
eleven shillings a week, out of which she practically had to 
provide all paper, blottmmg paper, mk, and pens in the office, 
as the Government allowance for that department was so 
minute as to be negligible. She had, however, three rooms 
rent free. 


he 
THe Carz WoMAN 


Hers was a wretched existence, not so much because her 
business was poor as because hers was a temperament which 
did not rejoice. There were places far poorer in which good 
humour was not lackmg. But she had a bony nature, hard to 
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almost everything except fowls and other egg-laying, flat- 
footed avians, geese, ducks, and so on. She loved those two- 
footed feathered: things whose whole souls, peering through 
goggle eyes, were fixed upon the end of their beaks, whose only 
desire was food and yet more food. What satisfaction she got 
from her love we do not know. The starveling errant kitten 
which took refuge beneath the biscuit-box stove could have 
given her some love in return, but to the kitten she was 
remorseless : remorseless in a kind of yielding fashion which 
was worse than mere brutality. She did not deny it shelter, 
but she did deny it food, and was annoyed with us for feeding 
the skinny little beast. She allowed it to feel itself at home, 
so that, thinking itself placed, it did not go widely hunting 
sustenance, yet she denied it the appurtenances of home. 
In consequence the kitten suffered more than if it had been 
wholly a vagrant. 

She cooked for us a midday meal, usually of mutton; 
on evenings we had to fend for ourselves. She also made 
our bread. For these services we paid her the regulation 
price of ten kronen (or 12d.) a meal. There was not mtch 
edible variety in Pasaric, potatoes, tomatoes, mutton, eggs, 
milk, and apples almost completing the list except for the 
plum, the national fruit; source of rakia, the enlivening 
spirit; the plum, local cure for diarrhcea and for anemic 
children. The cost of these things was comparatively low in 
our coinage. Potatoes 13d. a kilo, eggs 8d. a dozen, milk 2d. 
a litre, mutton 44d. a kilo, tomatoes 24d. a kilo, flour Is. a 
kilo, and other things in proportion. 

Her cooking averaged a quality similar to, but not with the 
same steadiness as, that in an English second-rate lodging- 
house ; some days it was better, other days worse: but the 
meat would have defied any cooking. It was killed and sold 
at an interval calculated to achieve the nadir of toughness, 
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and as for hanging it privately, the natives did not know what 
hung meat was. Probably if one had given them tender meat 
they would not have liked it, like the German who once said 
that Jo danced too lightly ; and kept on hitting her against the 
furniture. 

The woman had a daughter of sixteen who once had been a 
servant in a well-managed household. This girl now pre- 
ferred dressmaking, but on the few days when she aided her 
mother we dined well ; for she had learned to cook. The café 
itself was at a stone’s throw from the station, and as the trains 
halted some while at Pasaric—for hence onwards the line 
becomes a cog railway and requires other engines—the 
passengers would make dashes for the café, hastily swallowing 
scalding liquid with nervous glances at their watches. There 
were four trains a day, and the passengers at five kronen 
(or $d.) per coffee constituted her chief revenues. She had 
about eight coffee cups and two glasses, so that at no time was 
trade very brisk. But what preparations! The coffee had 
to be ground, an eternal labour, for the Turkish coffee 
machine, like the mills of the gods, grinds fine, but how slowly. 

Jo paimted a portrait of the daughter for her mother. 
After the first sittmg we saw that something was on the 
girl’s mind. We asked, what was the trouble? Jo had 
chosen to do her profile, as she was very pretty from that point 
of view ; it seemed that the girl was puzzled because Jo was 
only doing one half of her face, as she said. But more 
serious still, Jo was painting her left side; the girl had but 
one trinket, an ear-ring, and alas, it hung on the right ear. 
She feared that posterity would be ignorant of her ear-ring, 
and was amazed to find that it was possible to paint in an 
ear-ring where it did not exist. 

While we were in Pasarié the girl’s eyes became red and 
inflamed. Jo made her up baths of Pond’s Extract and 
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boracic, but the illness became more painful. The mother 
affected to treat it lightly; when we urged that the girl 
_ should see a doctor, she answered that there was no doctor 
nearer than Sarajevo, and that the girl was afraid to go to him. 
If we spoke to the girl about it the mother interrupted. But 
one day we chanced to speak to the daughter while her mother 
was out. She at once said that she was longing to see a 
doctor, that the pain was becoming intolerable, that she was 
now nearly blind, and could we persuade her mother to 
give her the money to go to Sarajevo for the purpose? We 
had already begun to suspect the mother of avarice, but had 
hardly imagined that it could go so far as to risk the whole of 
her daughter’s future to save about five shillings. 
a 8. 

THe LANDLORD 


Nikola, our landlord, was one of the three Christian pluto- 
crats of the village, the other two were the shopkeeper and the 
innkeeper. Nikola was a gruff, fair-moustached shambling 
man, who had a curious trick of answering reproachfully with 
German if one spoke to him im Serb, and im Serb if one 
spoke to him m German. I think this ran all through his 
character. He seemed to be for ever answering life reproach- 
fully for not having spoken to him in the tongue which his 
humour fancied for the moment. His sons, boys of nine and 
eleven, seemed no more fortunate than we; but the vocal 
utterances of reproach then came from boyish lips, Nikola’s 
being laid on vigorously with a stick. 

_ Nikola’s drinking shop was always dark and grimy, and a 
all half of the day Nikola himself was stretched out on a row 
f chairs asleep in a dingy corner. To the right as one entered 


was a recess countered off as a general shop which stank of 
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cheese. His dwelling-house was a two-storied new building, 
of which we occupied one of the upper rooms. The whole 
family, including a baby suffering from dysentery, lived, slept, 
and ate in one room, opposite which was another well- 
furnished room which was always locked like suburban 
Victorian drawing-rooms; the kitchen was in an outhouse. 
The family washed publicly in the entrance hall and, we 
think, expected us to do the same. 

Nikola’s family can be considered as one of the Better 
class in Pasari¢, and his house was new and free from vermin. 
But the sanitary condition was indescribable ; and we were 
only able to stay there because of two factors: first, 
there was a prevailing wind in one direction along the valley 
and our room faced this way, so that by keeping our windows 
continually open the air came to us from the moun + Nae and 
then went out through the house; secondly, that we could 
hardly hope to find better blvewhere except by accident. 
But for all that we were ready, should the wind change or 
even drop, to pack up our bags and to flee Pasaric¢ for ever. 

Nikola looked as if he had been dragged out of a dustbin, 
his wife went about, scolding, dressed in a grubby peignoir, 
the boys were barefoot and patched, especially on the place 
where Nikola beat them daily. But all the while we were 
staying in his house, there was a bustle and a work, scrubbing 
of barrels, arrival of Mohammedans with donkey load after 
donkey load of plums to his yard. These followers of 
Mohammed, who themselves might not drink spirits, had no 
repugnance to growing large quantities of plums with which 
to tempt the Christian. For the benefit of the Moslem, Nikola 
had built over against his drinking shop a skittle alley, at 
which crowds of Mohammedans used to gather. y very 
evening, till the darkness put an end to it, the balls thundered — 
down the board-way ; and the click of the falling pins, toseth her 
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with the cries of the players, lent an air of moderate gaiety to 
the rather cheerless village. 


9, 
THE INNKEEPER 


Pasari¢é, the nucleus, was shaped like a letter T. The 
horizontal cross line was the road from Sarajevo to Mostar, 
and dotted along this was a series of irregular houses, usually 
small and mean roofed with chimneyless wood ; the upright 
line represented the short road to the station, in which were 
placed Nikola’s, the skittle alley, the butcher’s shanty, the 
bakehouse (a hovel covering a brick oven), the distillery, the 
police office, the post office, the shop, and the inn. These 
last two were the largest buildings of the village, and stood 
opposite to each other. They were what is commonly called 
ugly buildings, two-storied boxes of plain plastered brick, 
roofed with red tiles; in reality with no character what- 
ever, no uglier than a packing case, which, indeed, it was 
their function to be, quite suitable for their dwellers. 

The innkeeper was a triology of brothers, for we never 
separated out which was the elder, or whether primogeniture 
had come into play amongst them. The inn itself we have 
hinted at, but how these brothers managed to live was some- 
thing of a mystery, yet they seemed to live well. Probably 
the inn itself was but the covering of other activities: there 
were seldom more than two drinkers in the diming-room at 
once ; and though the inn dealt in the cold mutton, pecenia 
janjetina, of which we have spoken, this meat did not sell 
rapidly. The sheep were very small, and it was perhaps once 
every three or four days that one saw an innkeeper by the 
stream side rubbing salt into an indecently naked-looking 
carcass, while over the fence was stretched another blood- 
stained sheepskin. 
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10. 
THE BooTMAKER 


He was clad as an automobilist, with a leather cap; his 
hair was curly and rather long behind, like that of a Mont- 
parnmasse genius, his face bright and birdlike, he wore a 
mackintosh coat, breeches, and leather gaiters. He was a 
being apart, and he walked with a gaunt game-fowl-like stride, 
swinging his arms furiously as he went. From everything 
about him, we are sure that he was a poet whose esthetic 
exuberation could only find vent in physical gestures. He 
was also the cheapest bootmaker that we have encountered 
in Europe. But he was a foreigner, a Dalmatian. 

“Why couldn’t he stay in his own country?” grumbled 
his detractors. 

One day as we were coming back from sketching we met 
the bootmaker on the road. His swagger was gone, his arms 
hung still at his side, his step was heavy, no more did the 
dust spray from under the decisive fall of his foot. 

“ What ails you ?”’ we asked. 

“Alas!” replied the bootmaker. “This Greek trouble 
has fallen upon me. The Government is calling in extra men. 
I must go to do my military service ; and I leave behind me 
an incapacitated father, a wife, and two young children. 
What will become of them? I don’t know.” 


11. 
THe SeRvine Marp 


She was the slavey of Mrs. Nikola, and had a hard life of it, 
for ever under the lash of that termagant tongue. She was 
a broad-built, handsome, good-natured girl of Germanic 
shape, with a throat like an organ pipe, and a voice which 
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made the jerry-built house quiver whenever she sang. She 
earned 1,200 kronen a month, or about 4s. 6d. a week, 
with a meal at midday, but she slept at her mother’s. 
Here, working for a pittance, was certainly the stuff for a 
prima donna if she could only have got the money for a 
training, for we have never heard a more powerful and more 
beautiful natural voice. She was intelligent, too, and having 
learned a little German, insisted upon talking German with 
us in order to get more practice. 

Her mother was a withered old woman, who washed and 
did odd jobs of cleaning. We employed her, and were amused 
to notice that, as we did not quarrel with her over the bill— 
which was never exorbitant—each new account was raised 
in price all round. 

These two, although they were as poor as any in the village, 
held themselves rather haughtily (in their own minds). 
They were Catholics, and, as they were somewhat looked 
down upon for this, had to repay disdain with disdain in 
order to fortify their own self-esteem. 


12. 
RAKIJA 


Shevavitza, essence of the rotted plum, Serbia’s national 
drink which tastes too much of fusel oil, we do not like you 
much, so how may we praise you? It is true that faute de 
mieux, upon chilly evenings we may have borrowed from you 
fictitious warmth. It is true also that after you have lain 
long years in the gloom dank of monastery cellars you emerge 
transformed into a fluid of pale amber in which is perceptible 
the faint flavour of the matured plum. But to praise you for 
this transformation were to be able to praise man because 
now and then one of them is a saint ; and we meet the saintly 
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man as often as we encounter the sublimated rakija. In 
general you have as many failmgs as humanity itself. But 
we may bear happily enough with humanity as an external 
element, so with rakija: as when we begin to smack our 
fellow-men with the tongue of a connoisseur and find them 
crude to the palate, so also with rakija; it is most bearable in 
the bottle. 

It is in contemplating such things as slevavitza that one 

stands astonished at the temerity or at the experimental 
courage of man. Who first dared to swallow this liquor’s 
disgust for the sake of unknown after reactions, who first 
drank water of aloes, and why? The cat knows what 
it likes and dislikes; you cannot train the cat to pepper. 
But how then did man break the bounds of his instinctive 
repugnances and find new delectabilities and utilities by 
conquering nausea ? When the first boatload of men was 
seasick, what induced the second boatload to set out ? 
As Swift says, “He was a bold man who first ate an 
oyster.” 
' Nikola seemed to be the monopolist buyer of plums from 
the surrounding Mohammedan peasantry. The shopkeeper 
bought his in bulk from Herzegovina, from whence they were 
sent in railway-waggon loads, baskets and baskets of them. 
Ox carts, wooden wheeled like Mika’s and as plaintively 
musical, carried them to the great shed, where, ranged in rows, 
stood the tall tuns into which they were thrown, to rot for two 
or three weeks. The mess was then distilled in the copper 
stills, which one can watch the coppersmiths beat out in 
Sarajevo bazaar. 

The Serbian (Christian) peasant does not sell his plums to 
Nikola, nor to the shopkeeper. He keeps them to make his 
own rakija ; and the Government allows him a day’s distilla- 
tion duty free. This private plum spirit is made for the 
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great festival of his house, the day which traditionally 
celebrates the first conversion of the family’s ancient head 
to Christianity. On this occasion the domachin, his family 
and guests feast for several days, as long in fact as the plum 
spirit and the money will last. This orgy is called the 
Slava. On a normal year Mika’s orchards would have made 
a three-days’ riot of it, but this year the plums were small 
and lacking in juice. 


Y 55 
THE Wipow 


One of the rickety wooden-roofed houses on the Sarajevo- 
Mostar road sheltered a good-tempered old woman, who was a 
widow, and a little girl—an adopted orphan. The old woman 
had that rich voluminous shape, in old women the natural 
counterpart to the harsh angular form, between which two 
extremes exist no transitional stages, as though the inter- 
mediate variations had been lost in an attempt by nature 
to create two distinct human varieties: in flowers, ‘for 
instance, these would have been already recognized as two 
varieties. 

The old woman lived by selling coffee at one dimar (or 
2d.) the cup, or rather coffee-boiler full, for you buy coffee here 
in a little brass pot and pour out your cupfuls for yourself. 
There are perhaps two and a half cupfuls in the boiler; but as 
the cups are but an inch in height and the same in diameter, 
one does not drink deep at the price. She lived by selling 
coffee, but Heaven alone knows how she persisted in being fat 
upon it. If her café had been crammed, it would perhaps 
have held a dozen men, but it seldom was; as six boilers 
was the extent of her stock-in-trade, she would have been 
puzzled to provide for a house full. Yet somehow, gaining 
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perhaps one-sixth of a penny per cup, she made her way, and 
provided for her adopted child, with a good humour which 
contrasted strongly with the other café woman’s melancholy 
and tired bitterness. 

The child, some seven years old, was no relative, but a girl 
whose parents had pursued the gipsy trade of making wooden 
pattens up in the forests. The father had been killed fighting 
for the Allies, the mother had died soon afterwards; but as 
they happened to be Roumanians, though not gipsies, there 
was no means of providing for the child, as the Government 
would aid Serbian orphans only. Had this old woman not 
voluntarily taken the burden upon herself the child might 
have starved to death. The little girl repaid her adoptive 
mother with a spontaneous affection which seemed to offer 
more expression than we have seen Serbian children show ; 
for though the Serbian children seemed to be kindly treated, 
we saw none of those passionate outbursts of love-giving and 
love-demanding which seem to be a natural thing in children. 
(This does not suggest that such did not occur; but that, 
having frequented several families, we did not note the 
occurrence. Therefore, they must have been rarer than 
in Latin countries.) 

We could delight the old woman’s heart by giving her 
cigarettes, for women smoke here as a natural thing. The 
child would dart to the stove and fetch out a burning chip with 
which to light her “ Grannie’s” smoke. The old woman 
covered the extreme tenderness of her heart with a fictitious 
ferocity, deceiving nobody, not even the child ; for the more 
the old woman called her names, the more insinuating did the 
child become. 

The only ornament of the little café was a beautiful old 
black-wood goosla, or one-stringed fidlle. This instrument is 
played with the bow, and the one string, made of twisted 
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horsehair, is raised highly from the finger-board. Different 
notes are made by touching the string with the lower part of 
the fingers of the left hand, thus producing a monotonous 
variation of a few semitones, something like a gigantic hornet’s 
note. Melodies are not played upon the mstrument, which 
is used only as an accompaniment. ‘This goosla was beauti- 
fully carved—the peghead represented an animal’s head, a 
sort of conventionalized springbok’s head very forcefully 
designed. The sounding-board was of stretched parchment 
like that of a banjo, pierced with a series of small holes in a 
pattern. On Sunday afternoons we would hear issuing from 
the café the weird sounds of the goosla combined with a harsh 
voice, which recited interminably. 


14, 
Tur SCHOOL-MASTER 


The old widow had a cheerful judgment upon every one 
in the village except one, the school-master. To get his 
likeness you must remember a small comic actor who used to 
play im Charlie Chaplin’s earlier films. His hat was too big, 
and beneath the brim one had only the impression of a large 
nose and a regular cascade of moustache, under which his 
chin was a mere weir. A baggy jacket three sizes too large 
with swollen and pendulous pockets, trousers cut for the same 
man as the jacket, the boots which presumed that the 
man had no balancing powers, like those of a doll intended to 
stand by itself. The old widow did not like him for a reason, 
which was this: the school took the child off her hands for 
a large part of the day—when there was school. She was also 
eager to get the child educated, but the school-master had 
school when it was convenient to him, so that often there were 
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three or four holidays per week, which 
exasperated the old woman. 

One glance at the school-master con- 
vinced us why the postaritza could get 
no intellectual conversation out of him. 

He was one of the village aristocracy, 
and his pay amounted to between four- 
teen and eighteen shillmgs a week, with 
a house. Special carriages were attached 
to luggage trains to bring the children to 
school from distant stations. 


15. 
THE FUNERAL 


You remember the wedding which greeted our first arrival 
in Pasari¢. Many folk condemned the young couple for 
getting married, seeing that the sister lay on the edge of 
death, which came about during our second week in the 
village. Consumption is the scourge of these provinces 
—and of all the Balkans—attacking especially young girls 
just growing into womanhood. This is not surprising when 
one considers the conditions in which they live. For, in spite 
of the notices, nobody prevents you from spitting on the 
floor, and most of the cafés are too poor to possess more than 
one glass for water. Nor is anybody taught to build houses 
with windows more than a foot square ; nobody is prevented 
from sleeping ten and fifteen in one room; nobody is told 
that open windows are healthy, even at night; nobody is 
informed that continually breathing in wood smoke during 
the winter is bad for the lungs. The Government may be 
making an effort, which is defeated by the ignorance of the 
people; but the very public latrines, etc., have become 
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death traps. The people desire medicines and magic, they 
are yet incapable of understanding hygiene. 

When this girl died the village went in a mass to view the 
body. This doubtful pleasure was offered to us; but we 
had already seen the peasant’s delight in death as a popular 
spectacle in Spain, so we tactfully answered that it was not 
a custom in our country. But this exhibition of the dead 
was brought to an even higher pitch in Pasari¢, for the dead 
girl was carried from her home to the grave lying in an open 
coffin bedded in flowers. The coffin lid, painted bright blue, 
ornamented with rosettes, was carried by a young man at the 
head of the procession. 

The cemetery was a long way from the village, and one 
could trace-the progress of the funeral by the mournful songs 
which were sung as they carried her along. We don’t know 
whether the finale was belonging to the funeral or no, whether 
there was a deliberate wake, or whether it came about by 
reason of the heat and of the numbers of visitors and relatives 
who came to the village ; but this we do know, that the event 
finished with an impromptu feast at the inn, and never have 
we seen so many drunken men at Pasari¢ as upon that night. 


16. 
Tue Iniot: Tor Danpy 


“Count no man happy until he is dead,” says the old 
and cynical saw; but we could point out to you a man who, 
as far as human happiess is possible, has as much as he can 
well hold. His name is Osman, and in the village he has 
been nicknamed Pascha: Pascha of what? Of happiness, 
that most difficult of territories to possess. 

Osman has lost the world of reality and walks laughing 
in the world of dreams; if happiness is man’s final quest, 
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Osman has his hold on the short cut to Utopia, only our 
would-be Utopians are perhaps no more dreamers than is 
Osman, yet without his sublime earnings. It is curious that 
man is willing to give up his whole soul, to forfeit every benefit 
of life, to achieve wealth and power, which he fondly imagines 
must lead to happmess; yet is reluctant to take Osman’s 
short cut, which means, indeed, no more renunciation. 

Osman went about clothed in a tattered shirt, a waist- 
coat which had once been gay with discoloured brass tags, 
a pair of leg-o’-mutton trousers of harsh homespun, made 
for a woman, and a fez so blackened by his natural oils that 
the gay crimson had long since disappeared. He sometimes 
did a little desultory childish kind of work for ee and 
could be trusted to run errands. 

Osman’s brother Ahmet was the village dedi He was 
as poor as a mosque rat, but cleanly washed shirt and drawers, 
brightly-coloured belt, vivid socks, plaited shoes, and a 
smoothly-shaven poll, backed by the arrogance of a fanatic 
egoism could persuade Ahmet that, as he stalked the village 
street, never had man appeared more handsome than he. 
This exaggerated egoism, secure in him from the stings of 
detraction, as the banker’s treasure in a steel safe, was only 
a natural variant of that degeneration which m Osman had 
taken a more companionable form. Ahmet accepted work— 
he was the roustabout for the village shop—but to see Ahmet 
heading the waggon load of plums which whined from the 
station to the distillmg shed was to become aware of the true 
dignity of toil. 

| 17. 
THE GIPSIES 


The gipsies used to rest upon a little patch of green sward 
just below our wmdows. They were always female, and they 
N 
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came with sacks full of clogs, or of spindles, distafis, bowls, 
of anything, in fact, which could easily be made from wood. 
They lived in the forests upon Ivan Sattle, the large mountain 
pass to the south. 

They were unbelievably filthy, as though they washed 
themselves and their clothes in liquid dung, their hair 
hung about them in dank and greasy locks, and their favourite 
after-lunch occupation was hunting lice in each other’s hair. 
Usually they came in groups of three with a mule or donkey, 
but they laded themselves as heavily as they did the animal. 
Here is a characteristic band which came several times: 
an old crone who looked as though she had fought tooth and 
nail with every passing year and that Time had scarred her 
from head to foot, tattoomg her scars in grime; a young 
woman of almost majestic beauty, fit for any Cophetua— 
I don’t suppose he worried much about vermin in those 
days—her blouse open to the waist with no attempt to conceal 
her breasts, her back covered by an ancient and soiled tail- 
coat—a penny for its reminiscences—a short skirt covered in 
front with a hearth-rug apron, and over her shoulder a baby 
tied up in a bag and dangling from a stick; a young gil 
of sixteen or so who looked like a schoolgirl made up for 
Cassandra, and a filthy Cassandra at that. 

Sometimes they used to visit the old widow’s café, and one 
day a man bought a dozen spindles from them. It was inter- 
esting to note the care with which he tested each slip of wood, 
twisting it in his fingers, noting the weight, the balance. 
In justice to the gipsies’ workmanship, we record that he did 
not reject one as unsuitable. 

They piled their baggage out in the road, leaving the 
youngest to look after it. One evening an old and very 
hunch-back gipsy woman came in. We were sitting with our 
back to the wall, the table opposite was occupied. Naturally, 
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the old woman sat down on the only unoccupied bench. 
In a moment two peasants began to upbraid her for her 
rudeness in thus turning her hump upon us. They offered 
her a low stool near the stove, but her hump would not permit 
her to sit there. In spite of our protestations, and in spite of 
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a cigarette which we offered her, she left the café. Evidently 
the night air sharpened her wits, for she came back once 
more and with the conscious pride of one who has solved a 
difficult problem, disdaining all seats, squatted down on the 
floor at the end of the room, facing us all. 
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18. 
THe CHICKEN 


We had now been living for two months more or less 
upon mutton, varied by the rare days of trout at Vrlo Bosna, 
and either chicken or nothing at Mika’s; so we had been 
making endeavours to find another chicken at Pasarié. The 
pessimistic café woman refused to help us, so we went 
inquiring at the Turkish villages round about, with little 
success. Gradually our circle of operations spread. At a 
village some mile and a half distant from Pasarié the unusual 
thing occurred, that we were asked voluntarily if we were 
seeking for eggs. So we were emboldened once more to 
ask for a chicken. 

A small girl said that she would inquire, and led Jo to a 
house, where a woman, peering timorously round a door, 
said that a chicken might be provided if the man could be 
removed from sight. I retreated for some distance, but 
still the woman was not satisfied, so I had almost to leave 
the outskirts of the village before chicken catching could 
be begun. The woman then came cautiously from her house, 
and, still in terror that I should reappear, skulked along the 
lee of the hedge like a scout, dashed into the hen house, which 
in these villages is a tall narrow erection of wickerwork, and 
clutched two hens, which she brought back to Jo. The price 
was sixty kronen (or 10d.), but the fowl was double the size 
of the ones we had bought at Blazuj. 

Then we had to carry the bird home. Graspmg the 
legs in true professional style we set off. For a while the hen 
remained quiescent, looking at the stubble over which we 
were passing. Then the bird became curious about its 
method of transport, and, bending its neck, stared up into our 
eyes with an appealing look. It is only at such moments 
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that the true signification of eating meat is impressed upon 
one. The chicken stared at us until our hearts were fain to 
break. 

“‘ Make it as nice for us as possible,” we said to the bird. 
“Don’t look too pathetic. Alas! we have to dine. And here 
is a moment when we can’t delegate our dirty work to 
somebody else.” 

En route we decided that the first sine qua non of Utopia 
would be that everybody who wished to eat meat must slay 
hisown animal. Ifthe road had been a little longer we would 
probably have imitated Uncle Toby’s action with the fly, 
although the chicken would have been caught and eaten 
by somebody else had we done so, while we would have been 
supperless. 

As we went along the field paths we met an oldish farmer. 
He stopped us. 

“How much did you pay?” he asked, pointing to the 
chicken. 

“ Sixty kronen.” 

The man felt the bird, pinched its breast in a professional 
way, and said : 

“Not dear that. They’re asking one hundred kronen in 
some places.” 

Debouching on to the road we met the washerwoman. 

“Aha! Chicken!” said she. ‘ How much ?” 

“ Sixty kronen.”’ 

She balanced the bird in her hand. 

“ Tt’s very light,” she said; “‘ you have paid too much.” 

We reached the greengrocer’s shop—he only sold potatoes, 
tomatoes, apples, and wooden clogs. He, ‘his family, and 
a strange man surrounded us. 

“ How much ?” they demanded. 

“Sixty kronen.” 
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The greengrocer seized it by the legs 
and lifted it. 

“That’s cheap,” he said; “it’s a 
young bird.” 

“JT will kall it for you if you wish,” 
said the stranger, brandishmg a huge 
knife. As we passed the bowling alley 
all the Turks stopped their games to 
watch us go by. We then met the 
postmistress. 

“Aha! you have bought a chicken,” she cried. “ And 
how much did you have to pay ? ” 

“ Sixty kronen.” 

She too weighed it in her hand. 

“That is too dear,” she said ; “ but we foreigners are always 
cheated.” 

At the café the woman weighed it, fondled it, and said : 

“Tt was a good bargain.” 

So I suppose that striking an average we paid about the 
correct price, although it is curious to note that the men said 
it was cheap and the women, with the exception of the cafe 
woman, thought it was dear. 

The café woman began to expend upon it the strange 
affection which she always exhibited towards feathered things. 

“ There, didums,” she seemed to say, “did it den. Come 
to mummy’s arms. And we'll kill it to-morrow, love.” 


e 


CHAPTER IX 
KONJIC * 


K had planned to remain some six weeks or two months 
in Pasarié, barring one thing, a change of wind. But 
another atmospheric device intervened with a similar 

result. After four months of drought the weather broke, 
clouds came lower and lower, until the mountains were 
drowned from the head downwards as they stood, and only 
managed to keep their roots below water. Ragged drifts 
of mist trailed through the village street and bursts of rain 
dashed against the window-panes. The wind held an un- 
changed direction, but the rain made us close our windows so 
that the infernal smells of the house below gradually filtered 
into our room. As soon as it became clear that the rains 
were down for a settled period we packed up our bags, 
rolled up our canvas, and left Pasaric and Bosnia. 

I don’t think that we were altogether sorry to go. Life 
was too spartan, and, except for our work, was not teeming 
with interest to compensate, though we would gladly have 
seen autumn come stealing down the mountain sides— 
autumn, the only alchemist, transmuting base colours to gold. 


Close bosom friend of the maturing sun, 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless with fruit the vines... . 
But we had imaginatively planned our trip upon a scheme 
of ascending interest : the sleek richness of Bosnia was to be 
followed by the harsh and romantic sterility of Herzegovina 
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province, in which the emigrants, come back from America, 
would buy a hillside of unproductive rock in order patriotic- 
ally to possess something of the land of their birth. Herze- 
govina, land of grapes, was to lead us on to the islands of 
the Adriatic, European paradises, we were given to under- 
stand, where one could languorously watch autumn melt 
into an almost Polynesian winter. 

The cog railway begins at Pasaric. It entails a lot of 
shunting, and as the custom here is never to run the engines 
backwards, for some reason, there is a turntable on which 
every engine is given a twist at the end of his run, to right 
about face it for the next ascent. In consequence, with four 
passenger trains and half a dozen luggage trains per day, 
Pasaric¢ station was a stentorous little bit of new mechanical 
Kurope dropped into this collection of ark-like and crumbling 
Turkish hovels. Once on the cogs, with a breathless engine 
behind and another panting before, one was thrust steeply 
into the hills, reaching the highest pomt at Ivan. Then one 
dropped down as rapidly, the lme making loops like the 
flourishes of a professional penman, so that after travelling 
a couple of miles or so the train would be perpendicularly a 
few hundred feet from where it had been ten minutes earlier. 

In Bosnia they had always sneered at Herzegovina. 

“ Lot of stones,” they said, as though stones were quite 
without virtue. But still they were right. There were 
magnificent corners in that great sweeping railway ride; 
but im general nothing could be compared to the broad 
majesty of Bosnia’s rolling foothills, noble as any Cape Horn 
swell, and more beautifully varied in colour and in textures. 

Konjic was reached at eleven o’clock, and we dined 
comfortably at the station before looking for a hotel. — 

A bridge twenty feet high, built on piles, like those in a 
Japanese print, over a ravine, introduced us under a short 
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dark alley of trees through which we came into a street quite 
different from the Bosnian streets to which we had become 
accustomed. The high-pitched roof was gone, to be replaced 
either by modern red tiles, or by slabs of grey slaty rock so 
thick and heavy that one wondered what sort of beams and 
king post were necessary to support their enormous weight. 
The houses themselves were painted in gay colours, and in 
the midst of the street rose up a crude new freestone church 
standing in an area of architects’ desolation. It was the kind 
of church belonging to that modern style which, as far as we 
know, has no title, but which attracts a committee, because it 
looks pretty and devotional on paper, and because the 
lettering on the plan in imitation Gothic is like the ornament 
on the church itself. : 

The street was crowded with peasants, dressed in white, 
the men all wearing the red fez, with long silken tassels, the 
women hung with filagree ornaments of gold set with jewels 
of emerald green and ruby glass; coronets of sequins were 
dangling in their black hair, the coins often hanging to one 
side only, over them flung a lace veil—often elaborately 
embroidered—which hung down the back. Gone were the 
fine black bloomers of Sarajevo, gone too the beautiful home- 
spun linen. The dresses for the most part seemed to be of 
white manufactured cotton gathered into a thousand pleats, 
which gave to the women bunchy figures very different from 
the quattrocento appearance of the Bosniak. Under the 
skirts they wore pyjama-like trousers coming down to the 
calf. 

The cafés were crowded with drinkers, and shouts and 
cries of merriment resounded from every side; behind the 
church a group of peasants were playing “ putting the 
weight ” with a large rock. 

Presently a droning voice began a weird though thin chant, 
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but other voices took up the tune till it swelled in volume. 
Then a concerted movement could be perceived in the crowd, 
which gradually drew back, till a large circle was formed in 
the open space before the church of lads and lasses all clasping 
hands. As the song continued slowly the circle began to 
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revolve, the performers beating their feet in time to the music. 
Round and round went the immense ring, now contracting 
a little, now expanding. We had taken places upon a bank 
well above the open space, and seen thus from above we were 
struck by the curious effect of solidity given by this circle of 
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men and women. Somehow it made one think of one of those 
expanding napkin rings made on the principle of the lazy- 
tongs; there was something metallic, something more 
permanent than flesh in its construction. It was an ancient 
rite rather than a dance; and by thus lmking themselves 
the dancers had merged their beings into both the past and 
the future. Then the “kolo” broke up, and concentrating 
till only a small space was left in the centre, mdividual 
dancers began to perform with rapid and dexterous steps, the 
song was changed in tempo, becoming quicker, the first two 
dancers tired, others took their place. 

As soon as the kolo was over, Jo began to pursue the aim 
which had brought us from the station. She spoke to a 
townswoman who was standing near to her, asking if there was 
a cheap lodging for the night which could be recommended. 

“Come with me,” said the woman kindly; “I will show 
you an excellent lodging. There is also a bed which you 
can have if you pay extra.” — 

She led Jo to the side into a slatternly yard, in which was 
standing a ramshackle house, with lines warped by shrinkage, 
the plaster a faded green, which, peeling from the walls, showed 
the stonework laid in mud mortar. A broad doorway with a 
sagging lintel opened into a large windowless room floored 
with stone. Fully one half of the room was raised into a 
plank divan seven feet across, to the side of which stood a 
wooden bedstead. An old skinny woman dressed in 
picturesque clothing sat cross-legged on the boards puffing a 
self-rolled cigarette. The whole interior was dark and dun 
or dirt coloured, unrelieved by any white or tmt. It might 
be compared to an etching printed in muddy ink—the floor 
was mud coloured, the divan and its rugs, the bed with its 
coverings, even the old woman, her clothes and skin, all 
were stained by the same hue. The lower space seemed to 
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have once been a stable, so that men and beasts could herd 
together, as we have seen done in Montenegro. Perhaps 
the sanitary authorities had interfered in this case. 

“You can sleep very well there,” said the woman, pointing 
to the divan. 

“ Every place is let for the night,” interrupted the skinny 
one through a wreath of tobacco smoke. 

“Hiven the bed ? ” asked Jo’s guide. 

“There are three in the bed to-night,” said the guardian. 

Jo and her guide withdrew. 

“It is a pity,” said the woman. “ You could have been 
quite comfortable there.” 

“Well,” replied Jo doubtfully, “I am not sure. You 
see, we have luggage.” 

“Oh, of course, if you have luggage,” said the woman, 
“that place would not do, because you could not stand 
guard over your packages all day and all night too. No; 
I fear that you will have to go to the hotel. But, by God, it 
is terribly expensive; and one is bitten there as much as 
anywhere else.” 

We feel sure that in Austrian days the hotel had had a 
patriotic name. I am sure that it was Hotel Franz Joseph, 
or Hotel Wien, or something like that; it was that sort of 
hotel. Now its name paid a dubious compliment to President 
Wilson, and, indeed, one found as much rest in it as Kurope 
in general has derived from the efforts of the peacemaker. 
In the dining-room bar there was a platform upon which 
a tambouritza player, a violinist, a concertina player, and a 
girl, who beat a plectrum across a guitar, performed at night. 
The tambouritza player was capable, the violinist a mere 
fiddler, the concertina player knew only four chords, and the 
guitarrist but one, so the resultant sounds which came from 
the combination were curious rather than interesting. 
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“ But,” they said, “ the girl has a magnificent voice. We 
have specially engaged her ; and she lives here free during all 
the summer.” 

The girl had a strong voice, but she illustrated a curious 
development which occurs in the contact of new civilization 
with old. As the Turks have combined their own shoes 
of turned-up points with the American snub-nosed boots to 
create a beetle-snouted footgear, so this girl had combined 
the queer singing of Bosnia abounding in slurs, which almost 
become quarter tones, with the vibrato—vulgarly called 
“ goat bleat ”»—of the modern French singing schools. And 
from this she had produced a vibrato so exaggerated that it 
wavered a full semitone on either side of the note, but never 
produced the note itself. An old civilization is always thus 
in danger of degrading a definite beauty of its own by merging 
it into a vulgarity from the new culture, and by the marriage 
producing a hybrid far worse than the most vulgar effect 
of its parent. | 

The singing continued till twelve p.m., up to which time 
no sleep was possible. They told us that formerly the bar of 
the hotel used to keep open till two a.m., but that it had to be 
shut earlier in consequence of the riots which had occurred. 
Konjic is an especially distracted little town. The modern 
church, where the befezzed peasants dance the kolo, is 
Catholic; and to our surprise we found that here the fez 
is the traditional Catholic head-gear. There were also several 
mosques on the other side of the river, which we reached by 
crossing a fine stone bridge. On the other side of the green- 
grey stream was also the orthodox basilica. 

For distinction the orthodox peasants seem to wear sheep- 
skin caps, the Turks wrap their heads with twisted strands 
of crimson or white cotton. In the bar room the average 
amount of liquor consumed from eight till twelve does not 
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seem to inflame political passions beyond the talkative stage, 
but from thence onwards the mounting juices of the grape 
give the illusion that the world’s problems can be cured by 
throwing beer mugs and wine glasses, which is, of course, 
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only a modified form of the still more deeply founded fantasy 
that they can be solved by means of bayonet and by cannon. 

So that, thanks to the practical form of South Slavonic 
politics, we were promised sleep at twelve p.m., but Wilson 
was true to its name. After the one large disturbance, the 
many little disturbances. But we think that we have noticed 
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one thing for the instruction of naturalists. 
The bug has German tactics. He assaults in 
close formation, and after one had stemmed 
and slaughtered the first and second lines of 
attack, he retires within his lines, digs himself 
into the mattress, and leaves you more or 
less in peace for the night. Hurope one day 
will sleep in spite of Wilson, and so did we. 

It was during the next morning, while we 
were sketching the mosques and the bridge, 
that we met the Croatian student. He made 
a few preliminary remarks about our drawings as an intro- 
duction and then launched forth on a diatribe against 
Serbia. He was smoking with revolution, drums and 
trumpets were in his voice, his innuendos ‘masked batteries 
of cannon. Reduced to pure fact, he said that the Serbs 
were absorbing all the Government posts, that Serbian 
students were favourized for degrees, and that the Catholics 
were being deliberately ousted and crushed. 

I suppose that things will eventually settle down as they 
did between the Scotch and the English, but this young man 
was in the midst of a crisis. Maybe he had failed in his ex- 
aminations, and as the beer-mug-throwing cure had been 
denied to him, he was suffering from that variety of disease 
which we called suppressed. If I were tyrant in a dis- 
satisfied country I would erect public beer-mug-throwing 
halls. 


CHAPTER X 
MOSTAR 


INCE Petko Morié,* burglar and comitaj, told us the 
history of his life Mostar has always loomed in my 
mind as one of the most romantic towns of Europe. 

It was in Mostar that Stoyan Kovachovic was imprisoned 
with a freebooter named Yovan whom Petko knew, and this 
was how Yovan told to Petko the story of their escape. 
“You know Mostar? No—well, we were imprisoned 
in the round tower which stands at the end of the great 
bridge built by Rade Najmar over the Neretva River, four 
hundred feet in one single span—a great bridge—but we are 
not talking of bridges, I know. There were seven of us in 
one room—Stoyan Kovachovic, Vasa Bratic, a big Albanian, 
very strong, three others, and myself. There were great iron 
posts in the ground, and to these we were chained by fetters 
with collars on our necks and a ring around the left ankle. 
Oh, they were taking no risks, were the Turks. All the time 
Yovan was cursing because of the death of Petko. All day 
long he was saying what he would do to the Turks when he got 
out, though little chance did there seem that any would get 
away. Well, brothers, one day a Turkish woman came 
bearing food for the Albanian—the Turks, of course, searched 
everything and let her pass. When she had gone the 
Albanian began to eat the loaf and nearly broke his teeth on 
a file, for there were three strong files baked into the loaf. 
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And as the Turks didn’t break open the loaf, you understand, 
so we got them. This was two days before we were going to 
be shot. Stoyan, Vasa, and the Albanian filed their chains 
off, and it bemg about one hour before the ‘ Yatzia’ (locking 
up time), they called out for the gaolers. Two came, and as 
they entered, the Albanian—God, brothers, he was strong ; 
his grip—he could tear the throat right out of a man, I tell 
you—and he gripped each—in twenty seconds they were as 
dead as rats—just like that. Well, Bratic went down then 
and got a pair of axes, and with those and the gaolers’ weapons 
they killed ten men—all the Turks in the tower. And then 
they unlocked us and all the others; there were fourteen 
altogether. Of course, nobody outside of the tower knew 
anything—there had been no shooting. Suddenly we burst 
from the gate, and ran over the bridge. When we reached 
the streets we grabbed iron rods from the counters of the 
shops and struck our way through the crowds. They fled, 
I can tell you. The gendarmes came after us, and the 
soldiers too. But the Governor had forbiddea them to 
shoot; said we must be caught alive. I often wonder if 
he had been bribed by Prince Nicholas or no. Anyhow, 
eight of us, including Stoyan, Vasa, and myself got clear away. 
We were pursued all the time, and for three days got no 
food at all; but at last, having shaken off the police and 
soldiers, we caught and killed a goat. Bogami, he was good. 
On the fourth day we came into Montenegro.” 

Now that I ponder over it, I am not sure that I have not 
found the reason which brought me back to Serbian countries. 
I remember that this story impressed me when Petko Mori¢ 
told it to us im 1915. 1 remember that at the time I felt a 
strange longing to see Rade Najmar’s bridge, and the tower 
in which Stoyan and old Yovan were imprisoned, and the 
streets through which they ran, beating down the people with 
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iron rods. Why I felt this desire so keenly, I don’t know. It 
had subsided in me, and become forgotten, but now I am 
sure that subconsciously it persisted. If a psycho-analyst 
had said Serbia, I might possibly have answered Mostar. 

It stands just as Petko Moric tells it—there is the round 
tower and the battlements over which they used to throw 
the comitaji into the river; there is the peaked bridge 
springing from tower to tower—the Roman bridge, they call 
it in Mostar; there are the streets through which the 
fugitives fled into the barren mountains ; there even are the 
ironmongers’ shops, with rods, bars, and straps of metal of 
which to improvise weapons. Yet I was a fool to go to 
Mostar. The imaginative man must not go to places of which 
he has dreamed. We found Sarajevo unexpectedly, it was 
delight. I had imagined a Mostar, it was disappointment. 
Yovan’s tower had shrunk, the bridge, though fine, was no 
dream bridge, the bazaar was less interesting by a half than 
that of Sarajevo. The most wonderful thing was that part 
which had not been dandled by the fancy, the bleak mountain 
desert or rocks through which the fugitives had to escape. 

Beyond a little nucleus of a few acres which still exists, 
Mostar is as dreary a town as may be imagined. It is like 
a nouveau riche woman dressed in rather vulgar but practical 
tweeds decorated at the throat with an exquisite old jewel 
of incised metal. Mostar stretches its length along a fine 
rocky torrent of a river, but fully a half of its streets are of 
large modern commerical buildings, and the only part of any 
interest whatever is that small bazaar which clusters about 
the bridge. Mostar is a city of flats roofed with red tiles ; 
and under the strong sun it has a dusty appearance, not that 
appropriate dustiness which covers a Spanish village with 
a natural bloom like that upon a plum, but the dustiness 
which we dislike upon a mantelpiece. 
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The manager of the bank was a brother-in-law of Nikola, 
so to him we went with an introduction from the student. 
He was a pleasant man, who offered us a variation on water- 
falls as centres of interest. 

“Mostar,” he exclaimed. “Oh yes! we have things of 
real interest here. The electric-light works must, of course, 
be seen; then we have a factory of small brass articles, 
coffee boilers, trays, and so on, quite a promising young 
industry. There is the soap works, and a public bath house, 
both of which we are very proud of, I assure you.” 

Here was one of the preachers of our future religion. 
In the old days we directed the steps of our visitors to the 
church, we pointed to glass, to sculpture, to architecture, all 
designed to enhance the religious instinct ; to-day we send 
him first of all to the factory, we ask him to admire a brass 
tray, or a bar of soap, we make him bow down before a chaos 
of cogs. Omar landed the grape, 


The grape that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring sects confute. 


But for how many centuries has the grape striven in vain ? 
In Konjic wine proves to make the sects jar more vigorously. 
No, it is not the getting drunk with a man that will tend to 
cure differences ; but the making of money by, with or from 
him. The strongest argument against future wars is not 
humanitarian, but the confusion which one war has caused 
in the financial world. 

And here and in Sarajevo we can watch the effects of 
Western influence upon the religion of Mahomet. Here is 
a sort of Land’s End of Orientalism swept upon three sides 
by the Atlantic of European civilization. It is curious from 
several aspects. It is curious to note that the Christian of 
one sect often appears to respect the Mohammedan more than 
he does his fellow Christian of a differing creed, although 
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all, Moslems, Catholics, and Orthodox, are of the same racial 
stock, and few of the Moslem inhabitants of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina can repeat more Arabic than the confession of 
faith. But more interesting is it to note that Moham- 
medanism, which can resist so easily the missionary, is 
weakened by the factory and the tweed suit. As soon as the 
Mohammedan puts on a golf cap the essential part of his 
religion becomes less insistent: he has hidden his eyes from 
Allah. The religion of conquest, of female seclusion, of a 
lascivious heaven, etc., becomes merged into the religion of 
football, of commerce, of scepticism, and of the cold bath. 
To-day there is a certain amount of inter-marriage, especially 
of Mohammedan men with Catholic women; the men find it 
less of a nuisance socially, if their wives do not have to lurk 
im inner rooms; it leaves more space about the house. With 
Scepticism, Christianity and Mohammedanism fall into one 
creed, the “ Get on or get out ”—with the factory as church, 
the steam-hammer as altar piece, and the iron furnace as burnt 
offermg. The Roman Empire weakened all religions so that 
a way could be prepared for Christianity ; is the new empire 
of the machine again weakening belief in every direction for 
a new and more universal synthesis of man’s religious 
instincts ? 

We intimated plainly to the bank director that factories 
had lost their interest, so he rebounded on to waterfalls ; 
but as one of them, Vrlo Buna, promised a good restaurant 
and trout, as at Vrlo Bosna, we decided to walk thither, 
for by this time the bad food had made Jo ill. In spite 
of her seediness, however, we promised ourselves a few 
days’ sketching around the old bridge of Mostar ; for were we 
not bound for the Dalmatian islands, where with fish and 
oil galore we could spend one happy month amongst the 
simple fisherfolk @ 
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So on or about the third day of our visit we set off early in 
the morning. Sava Guti¢,* the proprietor of the “Serbian 
Volunteer,” had given us a message to a friend who would 
supply us with everything we could desire for lunch. The 
way was flat and uninteresting, for Mostar lies at one end of 
a narrow basin some eight miles long, Vrlo Buna being at 
the other, so that the whole walk was confined within 
the basin, and the outline of the hills changed very slowly. 
The flats were now green with autumn dampness, but 
immediately they rose from the level the herbage gave way 
to gaunt slopes of grey, pallid rock which had little interest 
or dignity. As we went we could see the effects of the 
phylloxera disease in the vines. There were fields of withered 
stumps, others had been allowed to grow deep im grass, in 
others were gangs of workmen rooting up stumps; and in 
one property, overseen by a young woman with a camp 
stool, was an ordered line of diggers constructing deep drains 
across a blasted vineyard. The grapes here are of the low 
stumpy variety, and the best wine is of two kinds, a white wine 
called Zilabka,} not unlike white Bordeaux, and a ruby red 
not unlike a medium flavoured Chianti, both, however, 
strong in alcohol : indeed the local drinkers were complaiming 
that owing to the weakening of the vines the wines were 
losing their potency and were becoming undrinkable. {Our 
opinion is that they would be improved by still further de- 
alcoholization. 

On the road, too, we tested our previous estimate of the 
veiling range of the Huropean eye. In the distance we 
espied a young Moslem mother with nurse and basinette 
approaching. Her veil was up and we waited for it to come 
down ; we then noted the spot and paced out the carry: it 
was eighty-four yards. 

* Pr, Gootich. + Z, pr. Zh. 
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The village of Vrlo Buna was perched on the hillside, 
a long street of small shanties, which looked as if crushed 
beneath the weight of their ponderous roofs of veritable 
paving stones laid diagonally. On the road there had been 
few houses, and one or two bodegas or vineyard farms; but 
in every case the houses had these heavy roofs, sometimes 
additionally weighted by large boulders. Herzegovina is 
already south of the snow line, which drawn across Europe 
definitely separates the north from the south, but for all that 
the Balkans lie under the lee of the Russian Steppes and the | 
Oral Mountains. 

You can scarcely talk with a 5 Henzenetiite <ie en 
with an inhabitant of Mostar—for ten minutes upon casual 
subjects but he says with a shudder, and an artificial chatter 
of the teeth, growing almost blue fingered at the very imagina- 
tion which rises in his mind : 

“Ugh! Yes, it’s a nice climate. But there is the borra.” 

This borra is the Russian wind; it comes with the full 
majesty of a clear and biting frost, howling and hooting 
through Mostar valley, which is shaped like a trumpet in order 
to give it the most effect; Mostar valley is indeed the 
borra’s megaphone. Vrlo Buna village looks as if it was 
crouched in order to avoid the borra ; it looks as if it were 
indifferent enough to heat, but terrified of cold. It has the 
effect of a poetic rhetorical negative which often gives the 
reverse impression of what is written. If one exclaims 
rhetorically : 

“It was not night, but day,” 
so much emphasis is laid upon the night that an impression 
of night is left in the memory, the statement is self-destroyed 
in trying for strength, the contrast kills the affirmative. 
So these stone villages seem to be saying : 


“Tt is not cold, but hot,” 
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stressing so much on the negative that one is forced to 
picture with a shudder how terrible would be a chill wind in 
so cheerless a spot. We have noted a similar impression in 
certain villages of Spain. Only too vividly can one imagine 
the discomfort of Vrlo Buna as the borra comes bursting 
down upon it through the whole length of Mostar valley, 
gripping at the paving stones of the roofs with such force 
that boulders are needed to keep them down. But doesn’t 
any over-emphasis seem to lead to a negative; a fortress 
does not really exhibit dauntless courage, but fear ; the grow- 
ing weight of our dreadnoughts proves the measure of our 
timidity. 

Behind the village at a distance of about a kilometre rises 
a face of clifis, topped by an old robber castle. At the base of 
this cliff out of a cave flows a cold deep river from the depths 
of the earth. It comes smoothly into the light of day and is 
at once harnessed by man; within a few paces of the cliff’s 
edge there is a weir, and mills, the low white buildings of 
which turn the river into work. Hanging at the edge of the 
cliff a Turk has built his house, and as it was autumn the whole 
facade was decorated with necklaces of tobacco leaves strung 
along their ropes like tigers’ teeth. The approach to this 
house is through the ruins of a disembowelled mosque. We 
wonder how many successive temples have stood upon that 
impressive site. 

We returned to the village to look for the friend of Sava 
Gutic. He was the owner of the largest shop of the village, 
a man of sixty years, grey haired with eyebrows and 
moustache of grey bristles which rivalled one another in 
luxuriance, between which sprouted out a formidable nose : 
a man of character, He was dressed in Herzegovinian peasant 
costume, which much resembles that of Montenegro—small 
flat pork-pie hat, loose white shirt covered with a waistcoat 
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decorated with brass ornaments, baggy 
blue knee breeches full in the seat and 
finished with red at the waist, and 
white felt leggings (always cut as if for 
a man with fat legs and huge calves) 
decorated with red embroidery. 

We introduced ourselves, and said 
that Sava had sent us to him. He 
welcomed us, and we ordered a glass 
of wine apiece. He banged the glasses 
down, saying that the wine was of his 
own growing, and that we would not get better in Herzegovina. 
Zilabka wine it was, and excellent. Then we asked for 
lunch. 

His expression changed. He scratched his head. 

“ Bogami,” said he, “you could have had lunch last 
month. But do you see, it’s no longer the season for 
visitors.” 

“ But have you nothing ? ” we exclaimed with dismay, for 
we were hungry after our eight miles. 

“Nothing, nothing,” said the man, spreading out his 
hands. “ And can’t get anything either.” 

Meanwhile Jo had realized that this old fellow was very 
like a near relative, and, knowing that this relative hid an 
accessible heart behind a resolute exterior, she determined 
to test a fact which we have often held, that often similar 
appearances hide similar characteristics. So she began 
deliberately to act upon this old man as she would have 
done upon her own kinsman, and m a short while we saw 
pity fusing the inflexibility of his eye. He was three-quarters 
won when his wife came in, and by further eloquence of the 
wretchedness of our plight we melted them both together. 
The old man went to the door. 
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“ Milos,” * he called out. 

Milos is a man’s name, but a little girl appeared. 

“ Go to the school and see if the master has eggs,” said the 
host. 

“ How many eggs ?” 

“Oh, half a dozen. Can you eat as many ?” 

In ten minutes Milos had come back. 

“The schoolmaster has no eggs,”’ she said. 

“ Bogami,” said our host, “ that’s bad news.”’ 

An interval ensued, during which our lunch seemed to 
balance between the possible and the impossible. At last 
a dishevelled boy came in with seven eggs in his hat. We 
paid five dinars (34d.) for the seven, and lunched on sour 
bread, eggs, and Zilabka wine. As we were eating we looked 
about us. This was the richest shop in the place. Its stock- 
in-trade consisted of a few balls of string, seven cheap glass 
lamps, a few packets of stationery, three or four cheap account 
books, scrubbing brushes, soap, and tiny Turkish coffee cups. 
In the counter were a series of drawers containing things such 
as rice, sugar, maize, flour, and a half-dozen sacks of flour lay 
at the back of the room.. I wonder whether the profits of the 
shop paid for the cleaning? Yet we have heard that this 
man is considered very rich in the district. But here riches 
do not go by external evidence. We were told that in a 
village near by is a family so rich that they possess three 
thousand head of sheep. Yet they persist in their old ways 
to such an extent that several families sleep all together 
(as at Mika’s), and forty persons of all ages and both sexes 
share one bedroom between them. 

In Mostar if you offer tobacco to any one he looks at it, 
smells it, fingers it, and says with surprise : 

“ Why ! it’s Government tobacco.” 

* Pr. Milosh. 
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The only acquaintance who smoked Government tobacco 
was Sava Gutié, and he did so because his place was liable to 
be raided by the police. So, wishing to be in the fashion and 
to avoid ill-concealed scorn, we had asked where contraband 
tobacco could be bought. We were told that we could get 
it easily. 

“Oh, we'll get you any amount in five minutes. How 
much will you require? Six pounds, ten pounds ? ” 

The girl Milos was again given instructions ; and in a short 
while returned accompanied by a young man of clerkly 
appearance. 

“Tobacco ?”’ said he, “ surely, and of the finest quality. 
How much do you want ? Twenty pounds, thirty pounds ? ” 

But we were bound for Dalmatia soon, and had heard 
that the customs supervision was very strict. So, to the 
disappointment of everybody concerned we satisfied ourselves 
with a kilo, which was weighed out on the shopkeeper’s 
scales. The old man twisted the tobacco im his fingers, 
smelt it, put it on his tongue, and said: ‘‘ Good tobacco,” 
with accents of approval. The tobacco cost about a shilling 
and eightpence a pound: it is cut laboriously, in secret, 
by hand, and I would not do the cutting alone for five times 
the price. 

We then took coffee under the single tree, which stands in 
a wider space of the village street. From low-built Turkish 
shops and cafés the people watched us surreptitiously. 
There was here none of the frank congregational staring which 
the intrusion of strangers’ into a Spanish village stimulates ; 
Moslem customs, at least, insist upon good manners, and 
ninety per cent. of the villagers are Mussulmans. Presently 
a lean ragamuffin with a dirty face and shock of tousled hair 
lurched up to us. 

“You have been buying tobacco, I hear ?”’ he said. 
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* Yes,”’ we answered. 

“ Let me try it.” 

I offered him my pouch. He smelt it, and exclaimed : 

“You have been cheated. This is rubbish. Now J have 
tobacco.” 

Pulling out a black lacquer tobacco-box, “‘ Try this,” 
he said. 

We could not perceive any difference, and told him so. 

“ How much will you buy of it ?” he asked. 

“ We have enough. i 

“You are going to smoke that rubbish ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, so, to keep him in good temper, 
we offered him coffee. He put his tobacco-box on the table. 
** At least,” he said, “ don’t smoke that wretched stuff while 
I am here.” 


The chief interest of Mostar itself centres about the old 
bridge with its fringe of bazaar, and its little flour mills with 
white cascades which plunge over the rocks into the river. 
The whole character of the Mostar peasants can be gained by 
sitting in one of the little cafés which hang on the river’s 
edge. The general odour was the same as that of Bosnia ; 
mutton still pestered us. Behind the round tower where 
Yovan was imprisoned the tanners were washing and 
stretching sheepskins, the next shop to that of the little café 
we most frequented was a sheep barber’s, where a dexterous 
lad with a monstrous sharp knife sheared the dead skins 
which he stretched over his knee; the peasant women 
carried each her distaff and spindle twisting out a thread of 
wool. Our café combined refreshment with barbering ; in 
the one half we sat sipping the thick fluid, sweetmeat rather 
than drink, in the other some ancient submitted to the hands 
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of the barber, who shaved him, without the use of lather, from 
the crown of the head to the point of his chin: the two occu- 
pations did not seem to us to be happily wedded. 

Through the bazaar wandered the figures of old Mussul- 
women, who wear what is perhaps the strangest garment now 
to be seen in Europe. Originally it must have been a full 
skirted cloak with sleeves and a high Incroyable collar ; but 
fashion has gradually forced the cloak upwards, so that what 
was once the neck band now encircles the crown of the head, 
the sleeves float uselessly from the region of the ears, and the 
veiled face is fixed m a meagre orifice contrived between 
what used to be the first and second buttons of the cloak. 
The high collar stands up above the head and pokes forward 
somewhat like a chimney cowl ; indeed one could well expect 
to see it swing about with a change of wind. 

On the far side of the bridge the hill sloped so steeply up 
that one at once faced stairs, and by descending a dark and 
slippery staircase one came into a little cavernous annex of 
the bazaar in which dwelt the tailors and clothes merchants. 

I had determined to buy a pair of full-seated Turkish 
trousers for use at fancy dress balls, and here we came to find 
the maker. A rather haughty old Turk, evidently the 
Poole of Mostar from his manner, passed us on to a pair of 
younger men who shared a dark shop which measured about 
ten feet square. We explained what we wanted, whereupon 
the one—very red faced, whether from drink or from getting 
wet in his fez we could not determme—exclaimed that he 
had exactly the thing we required, asked us to wait and ran 
out into the passage. While he was absent his partner 
amused us by showing us specimens of German paper clothing 
made during the war—he had also imitation silk shawls which 
he said were of paper; besides these his shop contained bundles 
of wood fibre for scrubbing floors, and a box full of Turkish 
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coffee cups. Surely the origins of our large shops—Selfridges 
or the Army and Navy—amust be sought for in the Orient. 
The red-faced man returned with a basket, from which with 
a gesture he drew a pair of thick trousers, heavily em- 
broidered with black applique, and lined with white linen 
which showed signs of some use. 
“ But these,” we objected, “ are not new.” 


Turkish Trousers. 


“Not new ?”’ exclaimed red face; “ of course they aren’t. 
They are my very own; but I will sell them to you.” 

We tempered disappointment for him by explaining that 
I wanted thin summer trousers, whereas these were thick 
winter ones. He doubted that we would find anybody who 
was selling his summer trousers. We replied that we would 
prefer a new pair, if not too expensive. Both partners 


ey 
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brightened up, and with the help of a small boy and an old 
man from the shop opposite, after a long discussion about 
materials, embroidery, and so on, the price was fixed at 
1,300 kronen, which worked out at one pound for the exchange 
then ruling. They then measured me in a sketchy way and 
we left, with the assurance that the bags would be ready 
in three days’ time. We use the word “ bags”’ deliberately, 
for the Turk employs the seat of his trousers as a pocket 
for large or heavy articles. 

Three days later, after sketching in the bazaar, we were 
sitting at our accustomed small café next to the sheep 
barber’s, noting the amazing dexterity of the lad with his 
sharp knife and the watchful keenness of the owner of the 
skins, whowas taking good care that none of his wool should be 
subtracted. Along the path came the shambling figure of 
a thin, filthy fellow, whose tawny hair hung in rat’s tails from 
under a sheepskin cap, whose bare toes were visible through 
gaping boots, as though a whole litter of white mice were 
bemg swallowed by a shark. Under his arm he carried a 
violin, the body of which had received such hurt that it 
was enveloped this way and that with a network of string 
bandages to prevent it from automatic disintegration. 
With a sketched gesture he took a seat at our side, and in- 
voluntarily we remembered Dr. Johnson versus the rose. 
“Experience,” says Bernard Shaw, “is a matter of capacity.” 

“ Will you not play to us ? ” we asked him. 

“Alas,” replied the gipsy, “I only play old music. 
Nobody like you wants to hear that nowadays.” 

We remembered how the Spanish guitar makers say: 
“We only make guitars for classical music’ (meaning for 
rag-time or two-step). Everywhere the factory is triumphing. 
How many centuries will ensue before a new Gibbon writes 
“The Decline and Fall of the Mechanical Empire” ? 
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“ But,” we answered to the gipsy, “ that is precisely the 
kind of music we desire.” 

There was, however, something inauspicious; the gipsy 
would not play. We remembered a Spanish gipsy who could 
only play when he was drunk; perhaps this gipsy also needed 
an artificial fire, a feu d’artifice, a torchlight procession with 
him, to exhilarate his ragged genius. We offered him a 
coffee, and he answered that he would drink rakija with us, 
but not coffee. 

As we were talking to the gipsy the two trouser-making 
partners came through the bazaar, and seeing us, sat down 
and ordered more coffee for us. They said that the trousers 
would be ready in the evening. They then began to tell the 
gipsy things about us; but the gipsy was not going to learn 
anything from two tailors. He cut short all their speeches 
with “ Snam. Snam.” * 

This action on the gipsy’s part illustrates a characteristic 
which we have noticed amongst Balkan peoples. The 
travelling Serb student seems to be a person of open mind and 
eager temperament, but the stay-at-home Southern Slav is 
in many cases plus chauvinist que la terre. To begin with, 
the people themselves are given to exaggeration, to vauntings 
which have already prepared the audience for half scepticism. 
One must expect not to be believed, and the more courteous 
listener cuts off your statements before you have well begun 
them with this “snam,” in order perhaps to save you the 
trouble of lying, and him the pain of listening to your lies. 

They have a characteristic winter game of telling what 
purports to be a personal anecdote composed of fabrications 
which the audience must not be able to detect. This habit 
leads the simple mind further on to the conviction that 
everything outside of personal experience is either untrue or 

* T know. I know. 
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unworthy of consideration. They have a dignified way of 
fending off any tentative criticisms one may make. If one 
says: “In Europe they cook mutton without this tallow 
taste,” the natives may reply, “ Not here,” with a quiet air 
of rectitude. Bravo, Serbia. To the next American who says 
to us: “ We have elevators, baths and telephones m every 
house in America,’ we will reply haughtily, “ Not here.” 
But this angle of vision seems to have penetrated to places 
which might have known better. We have been told that 
when the Italians captured Trieste they found the Austrian 
naval regulations so excellent that they adopted them en bloc ; 
whilst the Serbs, without any naval experience, finding the 
Austrian regulations at Pola at once destroyed the books. 
“ Not here ”’ indeed. 

We sought for the trousers in the evening. They were 
excellently made, decorated with plastrons of black em- 
broidery round the pockets, the placket hole, and the bottoms 
of the gaiters in which they were finished. We paid the 
partners, and in the darkness of their tiny shop their eyes 
glittered at the sight of the notes. After all I think that the 
tailor’s complexion was due to drink, in spite of his religion: 
at any rate, the shop from thence on was shut during the rest 
of our stay in Mostar. When I tried the trousers on we found 
that they had paid me the most subtle compliment possible 
to my personal appearance. A Turk, wishing to express the 
heights of male physical perfection, says: ‘“ He has a waist 
like a stem of willow.” 1 don’t believe a Krishna would have 
buckled the waist belt of my new trousers about himself. 

We followed our theory into every low-class restaurant of 
Mostar, discovering one ‘Turkish restaurant of cleanly 
appearance, where we could both dine for thirteen dimars 
(about ninepence), which, of course, did not include wine. 
The best dining place was that of our friend Sava Guti¢, 
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the restaurant of the “‘ Serbian Volunteer.” Sava had been 
a carpenter and had gone to America, where he was living 
at the declaration of war. He had remained quietly working 
during the first part of the war, for he was an Austrian 
subject. But after the Serbian retreat through Albania in 
1915, stung by some crude remark, he threw up his promising 
business, and volunteered in the Serbian armies. Every 
penny of his savings had been spent as a soldier, and when 
war was over he came back to his native town, intending to 
start work as a carpenter and to show them what he had 
learned. He associated himself with two comrades and began 
to make modern furniture on American designs. But local 
prejudice in favour both of primitive fashions and of cheap 
labour soon showed Sava that carpentering was going to be 
a losing business. 

He had fallen in love with and married a young girl who had 
a small capital. With this, Sava, espying the lack of a good 
cheap restaurant in Mostar, started the “ Serbian Volunteer.” 
All the woodwork, tables, benches, counter, etc., were of his 
own construction, and this was the only restaurant in the 
Balkans in which we have seen a plate-lift. Sava had further 
realized that polished tables are more appetizing than coffee- 
stained table-cloths. His wife, being as good a cook as he was 
a carpenter, they were making a great success. In addition 
to his daily diners, he had instituted a system of subscription 
meals ; you paid ninety dinars (five shillings) a week to receive 
midday and evening meal served in your own house by a 
messenger boy. Doctors, lawyers, and officers were amongst 
his clientele, and daily one captain sent an orderly to fetch 
his meals. We were amused to note that militarism had so 
stamped this man that sometimes he stood at attention to 
receive his captain’s dinner from Sava’s hands. 

A third restaurant had the attraction of naughtiness. It 
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was a small affair patronized by cord porters 
and Turkish labourers generally. But we were 
led into an inner room, where we were served 
with some ceremony by a curly-haired girl, 
who, during intervals of serving, flirted with a 
group of Moslems at the table opposite. In 
and.out of the room flew a continuous succes- 
sion of bats. Presently one of the Turks bent 
downwards and came upright again grasping 
a little bottle in his hands. It is the custom 
in the Balkans to serve rakija and sometimes 
cognac in tiny glass bottles containing a couple of liqueur 
glasses or so, very awkward to drink out of. This man 
put the bottle to his lips, drank, and then replaced the 
bottle on the floor. Another had a bottle in his pocket. 
Gradually we realized that every drinker in this inner room, 
while ostensibly consuming coffee—for the table was covered 
with coffee apparatus—was sipping rakija from concealed 
bottles. We imagined that we had discovered a secret drink- 
ing station for hypocritical Mussulmans, but Sava squashed 
our romantic notion. 

“When a Turk wan’s a drink, he drinks, you bet,” said 
Sava. ‘“No,sir. Them fellers was Saturday night drinkers. 
Y’know it’s law here that we can’t serve spirits from Saturday 
afternoon till Monday morning, so’s the wife can get at 
least a dip into the feller’s pocket. Eh? He gotta go home 
with his wages, see ! ” 

And I remembered how, when I was a working student in 
the Cornish mines, the miners, receiving perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty shillings a week, would go straight from the pay 
desk to the public-house, where they would remain till six 
or seven o’clock in the evening. 
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KORCULA FROM THE EAST 


CHAPTER XI 
CAPLJINA * 


E made one last effort to see another aspect of Herze- 
govina before leaving it for the delights of Dalmatia. 
Having been told of the beauty and interest of 
Capljina, we decided to cast off there for a few days, maybe 
for a week, if the place suited us. So having exhausted the 
interest of Mostar, having sketched the bridge from every 
imaginable angle, we again packed up our bags and set off 
southwards down the Neretva River, which runs from Mostar 
to the sea, reaching the Adriatic at Metkovic and Fort Opus. 
A few miles up stream before you reach Capljina, on the other 
side of the river, you pass the queer village of Pocitelj,t the 
ancient capital of Herzegovina. The village lies on the steep 
side of the cliff, its small collection of houses dwarfed by the 
huge ruins of fortresses and of mosques amongst which they 
are placed. We would have visited this place but for an 
unanticipated occurrence which drove us forward en route 
once more. : . 

We reached Capljina in the late afternoon, and were 
immediately seized upon by the police, detained some while 
for examination of passports, cross-examination of motives 
(more naive astonishment), and so on. When released we 
hurried to the hotel, fearmg the worst. The porter slumped 
down our luggage (remember the library and the paints) 


* Pr. Chaplyina. 
t Pr, Pochitely (the y is short, like y in you). 
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on the stoop, and a lad in a dirty apron received us, saying that 
he thought there were rooms. He hurried to the back parts 
of the hotel whither we followed him, and surprised him 
interviewing a broadly-built surly-faced man, who was 
shouting out : 

“ Foreigners, eh 2? I won’t have them; do you hear! ” 

At this moment he caught sight of us, and scowling, he 
snarled : 

“There aren’t any rooms.” 

“No rooms!” we ejaculated in dismay. 

“When I say there aren’t any rooms, there aren’t any 
rooms,” growled the landlord. 

“ But there is no other hotel ! ” 

“ What’s that to do with me?” 

We retreated, and the man followed us out into the street. 

“Tm full up,” he kept on saying, “full up. Yes: doctors, 
laywers, colonels, travellers, all sorts. No room.” 

While we were standing quietly to one side, waiting for 
something to happen, a lean befezzed porter, who looked 
not unlike the man in Furness’ well-known Pears’ Soap 
cartoon, addressed us : 

“ T can lead you to a place where you will sleep famousiy,” 
said he. 

At this moment we noted a young commercial traveller 
carrying a hand-bag, who approached the landlord with the 
request fora room. The landlord, with a sulky glance in our 
direction, nodded his head and drew the traveller into the 
hotel. For the benefit of the ordinary traveller we may tell 
him that the best thing to do in similar circumstances is to 
call at once upon some important local official, either the 
mayor or the magistrate or the chief of police. We think 
that it is certain that in out-of-the-way villages the traveller 
can count upon official courtesy, and his difficulty will be 
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solved for him in the most comfortable way possible. Hither 
the mayor, a charming old Czech doctor, or the magistrate 
would have tempered the wind for us, by reducing the host 
to order—we heard afterwards that he was a bit mad on the 
subject of foreigners, because his son had been killed in the 
war. But we preferred to let fate lead us by the hand, so 
while I stood guard over our luggage, Jo went off exploring 
under the direction of ‘‘ Pears’ Soap.” In a short while Jo 
came back, her mouth agrin, her eyes wide open. 

“ T’ve done it this time,” she exclaimed. 

“You've found a room ?” 

“Ye—es. I’ve taken it. It will be an experience.” 

Pears’ Soap shouldered our heavier packages, I took the 
rest. As we were trudging towards our destination, Pears’ 
Soap said : 

“You may have the fullest confidence in your lodging. 
I personally recommend them ; in fact, I sleep there myself.” 

This almost brought me to a full stop. The flavour of 
Jo’s temerity was underlined, if not with inky, then with 
every other sort of blackness that a human being may 
normally collect. Imagination reeled before the kind of 
place in which Pears’ Soap slept. But it was not so bad as 
fancy had painted. A largish eating-room with two long 
tables and a Mohammedan cooking stove led into a small 
windowless room, which again opened into two bedrooms. 
The host, a lean man in a fez, led us first into one room, then 
to the other. He recommended the first room, but as there 
was only one bed, and that one narrow, we chose the second. 
It was a small apartment about eight feet square; the window, 
which was small, looked out into a narrow passage about two 
feet wide, open to the sky ten feet above one’s head; in 
consequence the room was. very dark, so that the exact 
condition of its cleanliness could not be distinguished. 
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“See,” exclaimed Pears’ Soap, turning back the blankets, 
“ these are actually sheets. You will sleep like kings.” 

But kings date back to unknown periods before sanitation. 
Still, here we were; as it was impossible to offend the 
charming manners of the host by criticisms which might only 
pain without producing any extra restfulness, we engaged the 
room on trial for a night. Wisely, we declined to state a 
period for our stay. 

We supped without much appetite, for mutton fat was 
relentlessly pursuing us clear to the coast. “Oh, for 
Dalmatia,’ we murmured, “land of fish and wine and oil, 
where the sheep cease from baa-ing and indigestion is at 
rest!’ After that meal in Capljina I think that we could 
have been tempted to become vegetarians, so tired were we 
of greasy tough meat. It must be understood that our 
objection is only raised against public cooking. The 
peasant eats so much vegetable produce in his own home that 
when he goes out he wants meat, and it is, in consequence, 
difficult for the traveller for whom the restaurants do not 
cater; the times when we could get green vegetables’ in 
restaurants during four months could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

After supper, with the pains of digesting mutton developing 
within us, we set out to look about the country. The river 
here has changed from the grey-green swirling stream at 
Mostar into a broad shallow steadily flowing river, above 
which Capljina clusters on a shoulder of rocky hill. There 
are flood flats on the other side, which can be reached across 
a long wooden bridge on which are posted urgent notices 
against smoking, for in this southern climate the wood 
must soon become as dry as tinder. The fertile flats are 
enclosed on every hand with steep low barren hills of stone, 
and such a landscape, varying in breadth and height, can be 
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taken as characteristic of Herzegovina and Dalmatia for the 
most part. It was already past sunset by the time we had 
_ crossed the bridge, and away on the flats an encampment of 
rude gipsy tents was beginning to show its bonfire flickers, 
while the beat of the tinkers’ hammers, international trade of 
the gipsy, was the only sound in the still air. 

A mile across the flats, dusk coming on apace, we reached 
the village which spreads its length in the lowest slope of the 
rocky hillside: not so much a village maybe as a procession, 
the road of which is so piled with rocks and shingles that 
walking even in boots is a painful process. Each house, 
enclosed in a walled yard, festooned with valances of tobacco, 
has crept down as near as may be to tillable land without 
encroaching. Here are a people who have built their houses 
on the rock, but we don’t envy them. Indeed, we are not 
sure that the parable is right. Have we not too much a habit 
of building our houses, philosophical and otherwise, upon the 
rock, so that we have no courage to alter them when they 
have grown old-fashioned: is it not perhaps this craze for 
rocky foundations more than anything which has kept man 
from attempting an ideal? If our houses had always been on 
the sand, then we might for ever have been trying new 
experiments in buildings, so that at last we might have 
become expert and original builders. Should we not be 
grateful to the floods which wash away our old houses ! 

On the flat the lads were playing the game of “ putting the 
weight ” with a large rock. This seems to be the favourite . 
exercise of Herzegovinian youth. Crouched in the shadows 
of their stone walls the old men sat and smoked till in the 
dark they were no more than shadowy shapes keeping alight 
a spark which now glowed up clear, now faded to dimness ; 
poets in action if not in expression. 

We got back to Capljina after darkness, and wandered 
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around a triangle of streets in which one could descry corners 
suitable for backgrounds of Teniers or for etchings of 
Rembrandt. In spite of the fez the character of this part 
seems to have lost the Eastern quality so marked in Sarajevo, 
still notable in Mostar. Here we have Europe of 1500 and 
later. We soon exhausted the interest of the village, and so 
went to bed. 

The windows were shut; a strong odour of living mutton 
filled the room. We opened the windows. At once another 
smell came in, a thick sweet nauseating smell which drove out 
that of the sheep. 

“We will get used to it,” we said as we lay down. 
“ Indeed, we will have to get used to it.” 

Had the smell been constant, our olfactory senses might 
have become tired of dinning the same formula up to the 
brain, lacking contrast the smell would have gradually become 
nil; but it provided its own contrast. It was variable; it 
swept down upon us in waves, and then receded for awhile, 
leaving us gasping like schoolboys, forcibly ducked. With 
each wave we flung the bed-clothes over our heads, and with 
each recession we emerged experimentally. But this could 
not be prolonged, the smell penetrated the bed-clothes, and 
refuge was no longer possible. 

“ This can’t be endured,” we ejaculated, and slammed the 
window. 

Thereupon slowly and steadily the aroma of sheep stole 
back to us. After awhile, having buried memories of the 
past in the obnoxiousness of the present, we opened the 
windows once more. At once the sickly farmyard odour 
invaded our room. Jo clambered on to her bed, and peering 
between the grille perceived that the narrow passage into 
which she looked was being used as a pigsty ; immediately 
below our window wallowed a huge sow. Windows open we 
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were sleeping with the pig. No Turks these then, nor Jews 
either: ergo they must be Catholics. But we could not be 
Catholic enough to sleep comfortably with a pig; the window 
was firmly closed again. 

Hearing a noise beneath our floor, we bent to the boards, 


Night at Capljina. 


which were by no means closely jomed, and peering through 
the cracks we found that beneath us was an underground 
stable harbouring a flock of sheep. We then tried a third 
expedient and opened the door. Close outside upon a small 
table “ Pears’ Soap” was stretched on his back snoring 
loudly. Our little room became at once redolent of his 
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presence ; the door was again shut. We were faced with 
three alternatives: we could sleep with our fellow-man, with 
the pig, or with the sheep. At last we chose the sheep, 
because it was, after all, the mildest smell of the three. 
At this moment we were sworn aristocrats. 

This vexed problem having been solved for us, we turned 
our attention resolutely to sleep, to oblivion, to 


“ Ring the sweet bells of forgetting,” 


as the Spanish couplet says. 

But this was not so easy. 

We repelled the first and second lines of vermin, and then, 
feeling sure that we had disposed of all preventatives to sleep, 
we lay down, to dream mutton into some Freudian variant. 
But as soon as the light was out rats began to scamper and 
to hurry across the floor like the ghosts of old housekeepers 
with silk petticoats. This we could have endured, but a rat 
began to gnaw the leg of my bed. 

Rackh, rackh, rackh. .. . 

In time this became monotonous enough to permit sleep, 
but a bluebottle voyaging incautiously by night time at that 
moment entangled itself in a spider’s web. 

Bizz, bizz, bizz, then silence; then bizz, bizz, bizz, once 
more. 

At last the spider, called up hurriedly by the jangling of 
his night bell, contrived to reduce the fly, through irritating 
modulations, to silence. Meanwhile, a woman in the next 
house had begun to cough. She was suffermg from the 
dreaded Serbian consumption, and all night long she tore 
the comparative silences with agonizing outbreaks. The 
cats, too, chose the top of the wall for their Plutonic choruses. 

Yet I suppose that we did sleep by snatches between the 
rats, the consumptive, and the cats until an hour before 
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daybreak, which let loose a new series of 
noises—two cocks with tin-plate diaphragms 
and a large flock of geese, which was evidently 
keeping up the Capitiline tradition of their 
race. We could do no better than the 
Romans. We got up. 

Our Catholic hosts were very surprised 
when we declined to spend a second night 
in Capljina. We said that the country did 
not suit us for painting, and that we had 
to move on.. Towards Dalmatia, to fish, to 
oil, to grapes, to the simplicity which is the natural outcome 
of the sea and the fisherman’s craft. 
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the kilo of tobacco which we had bought at Vrlo Buna, for 
we had been warned that, in spite of the fact that Koréula 
is a Serbian possession, the customs restrictions between 
mainland and islands were as rigid as those between country 
and country. 

The more closely that we steamed to Korcula the more 
pleased were we with the prospect. Battlements and houses 
of ancient appearance, crenellated sea defences and a Renais- 
sance church tower, all mounted upon a bossy headland set 
in the strait, gave it the image of a jewel pendant to the land— 
amethyst set in turquoise. But it was not quite what we had 
been coming to seek. We were looking for a fishing village, 
some humble strandwise line of houses with a row of boats 
decorated by a Mediterranean peculiarity, some exaggera- 
tion of prow or of stern, some cant of mast or of boom, which 
would constitute romance. However, Korcula was but a 
shot at a venture ; with the wisdom of total ignorance we had 
flung ourselves blindly at the islands, travelling to the first 
island port at which the steamer would stop. A poet in 
Paris had told us to go to Lissa (or Vis, according to whether 
you pronounce it in Italian or Serbian), but Lissa was a 
little island far out—no steamer travelled there from Metkovic¢ ; 
we had accordingly come to Korcula for a first experience. 
We might afterwards hire a boat to Lissa if we wished. Our 
prime desire at the moment had been to get away from 
Metkovic, from Herzegovina, from mutton, and from the 
fevers of the coast. 

The steamer we were on was an old wooden ship with a 
yacht bow, a local steamer which plodded to and fro along 
the coast, putting in at little village ports to discharge a 
couple of old men with a pitsaw and a grindstone or a family 
of peasants with bags of produce. The scenery at the mouth 
of the canalized river had not been lacking in grandeur; to 
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the north as we steamed out were the mountains of the 
Primorjegrn, rising from 800 to 1,100 metres clear from the 
sea, while all about the estuary stretched flats of mingled 
marsh and seapools which smelt of fever. Four of the 
passengers at least spoke an English learned in America; all 
four looked back with regretful yearnings to their golden days 
now past beyond recall. 

Jo’s precaution with the tobacco was unnecessary—the 
official visit was bluff but pre-emptory ; we landed our goods 
and had them carried to a pretentious hotel, which showed a 
broad white window-pierced front to the esplanade. Inside 
the hotel had been fitted out in style, with in fact all the 
advantages of modern engineering and sanitation, the sole 
drawback of which was that none would work—the gas 
brackets would not illumine, the electric bells would not 
ring, the plugs would not pull. It is at such a moment, 
when a utility becomes mere ornament, that you realize 
how hideous are the appurtenances of everyday life. The 
hotel was but an image which would be seen more broadly 
in Korcula itself. Koréula itself represented the breakdown 
of modern life, the decorations without the utilities. 

From the first moment’ Korcula stimulated and depressed 
us, the town itself, its narrow climbing streets, with the ruins 
of old palaces burned to the ground by the owners as the sole 
method of disinfection after a devastating plague of small-pox, 
with its fortifications, its Venetian architecture, its recently 
battered lions of St. Mark set in the walls, its Renaissance 
appearance, its unexpected corners, was a pleasure to the 
eyesight, yes; but through these streets floated an atmo- 
sphere which made us uncomfortable, even in our first enjoy- 
ment. Korcula was unnatural, it was sinister, not with the 
haunting of past horrors, but with the presence of modern 
vulgarity. Hven while we feasted our eyes upon these dead 
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relics of the grandeur of Venice we were becoming aware that 
Paradise had been stolen from us, and that the golden age 
in the Dalmatian islands, if there had ever been one, had 
been surely killed by the golden goose. 

I remember once that in a discussion on personality I said 

‘to an opponent, “ Oh, you only judge a man by his clothes,” 
to which he answered, “‘ What else have I to judge by?” 
At root he was right, I wrong; the clothes may not make the 
gentleman, perhaps, but the gentleman makes the clothes ; 
the mountebank’s vesture, be it ever so expensive, will lack 
some subtle carriage. So you find that as costume disap- 
pears, some peculiar virtue has gone with it. By costume 
we do not necessarily mean the full panoply of a Serbian 
peasant, but merely little differentiations such as a beret, a 
smock, or even a piece of string tied below the knees which 
make a man natural to his work. When these are gone 
something has disappeared with them, something of human 
sweetness and innocence. These country habits are the last 
sign marks of the European cultures which are a tenth- 
century heritage ; with their disappearance that civilization 
founded in Greece and Rome is on its last legs, the man of 
the factory age must wear factory clothes. 

“ However,” we said, turning back to the hotel, “if we 
seem to have come into a land of vulgar clothing, we have at 
least delights of the kitchen to look forward to. Here we 
will exchange the Serbian menu for an Italian one.” 

We sat for a long time in the dining-room waiting our 
dinner, the fixed hour of dining such as was the rule in 
Sarajevo hotels having pursued us. When the dinner came 
it was a greasy soup with a familiar background, the pecenia 
janjetina, very tough and strmgy. We stared dismayed at 
the meat; our digestions protested. 

“ Have you no fish ?” we asked. 
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The servitor glowered at us, his eyebrows lifted, an expres- 
sion of disdain lit his face. 

“We never serve fish here,” he said with curt decision. 

Jo nearly wept. 

We refused coffee after supper, and went out to find some 
local café where over a cup one might take more stock of the 
people of Korcula, but no café could we find. Durimg the 
daytime one or two coffee-shops made a fluid almost as 
undrinkable as English railway coffee, but for evening 
consumption there were a few wine-shops, dismal-looking 
interiors, where you might buy new wine, rough half- 
fermented stuff which played havoc with the digestion, or 
potent rakija which still kept all its unpleasant qualities. 
We had progressed beyond the boundaries of the gentle 
Moslem. Koréula after supper was as dismal for the travel- 
ling foreigner as would have been any small English town or 
village. We, used to the more naturally convivial atmo- 
spheres of the Latin and even of the Moslem countries, felt 
robbed and disappointed. 

Yet there was in the beauty of Kor¢ula something which 
tempted us to overcome disappointment and to stay. We 
should have packed up at once ; we should have hired a boat 
to sail away with us to Lissa ; but instead we went out next 
morning searching for lodgings in which we might cook for 
ourselves whatever we could buy, and thus be free from the 
haunting odours and disagreements of janjetina. 

One of the “ Americans” on the boat was an inhabitant 
of Koréula, owner of a small ship-chandler’s shop near the 
boat-building yards, where was the only semblance of any 
life which the little town showed. Here the caulking 
hammers thudded all day long, and the never ending rip, rip 
of the double-handed saw came almost as steadily as the tick 
of a grandfather’s clock. In Mr. Stovanovic’s dark shop we 
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usually would find two or three oldish 
men laboriously conversing in a broken 

English, all of them returned emi- 
grants keepmg in touch with the 
tongue of Eldorado, hoping that one 
day milder conditions and a resettled 

world would allow them to emigrate 

once more, never to return. Most of them contrived to 
preserve hats of exaggerated brim, rancho hats, last lingering 
stamp of the country of their dreams. We asked Mr. Stova- 
novic if he knew by chance of a room which we could hire. 

For a while he hummed, but at last, with the air of a man 

who is conferring a great favour, said that he would take 

us to the house of relatives of his own, maiden ladies of 
some standing, not persons who let rooms to anybody. 

_ A narrow stone alley, branching off into narrower alleys 
and into dingy cul-de-sacs, brought us to a flight of stone 
steps, up which we mounted to a door set under a carved 
lintel. Our guide hammered for some while, then a shutter 
_ was half opened and the withered face of a very old woman 
peered down from the second floor. After a conversation 
in the dialect of the islands another long interval preceded 
the harsh turning of a key, when the door was opened and we 
were led upstairs on to a dark landing where another con- 
ference took place. Our guide turned to us. 

“They have a room which they would not be unwilling 
to let to you,” he said; “ but they are reluctant to charge 
less than thirty kroner a day, and are afraid that you would 
not care to pay as much as that.” 

As thirty kroner represented about 6d. in English money, 
we murmured reassuringly that we could afford it. A door 
of frosted glass was opened, and we were shown into the room. 
It was large and dark, only one small window giving light 
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to it. A massive bed, and massive furniture made of woods 
sombre but rich, cupboards, marble-topped chests of drawers, 
large immovable marble-topped wall tables, left in the centre 
comparatively little space, as, in spite of the size of the room, 
everything seemed to have been made for Titans. On all 
flat surfaces, tops of cupboards, tops of chests of drawers, 
tops of tables, clustered ornaments in glass, in china, or in 
earthenware, placed on mats of crochet, of lace, or of bead 
work. More precious objects under glass domes were set as 
centrepieces to these medleys of bric-a-brac, medleys of the 
valuable and the valueless as haphazard as the gleanings of 
an acquisitive jackdaw. It was not a bedroom so much as a 
chapel raised to the worship of the trivial, though indeed 
every room in the house which we saw was the like. The 
old woman’s eyes glistened with pride. 

“It is not to everybody that I would let this,” she said in 
broken Italian. 

We agreed to hire the room, and, with Mr. Stovanovié, 
turned back to his shop. We then asked how could we 
transport our baggage. 

“ Quite easy,” said Mr. Stovanovic, and called out, “ Hey, 
Maria !” 

A large and blooming girl who had been lounging at the 
door of a near wine shop turned with an easy grace and came 
up to us. 

“ Go with these English people to the hotel and get their 
luggage,” said our friend. 

“ But,” we stammered, “it is heavy, heavy.” 

“Heh!” said the American. “I guess she’d carry the 
two of you and think nothing of it. It’s her business.” 

Our baggage had been carried to the hotel from the boat, 
a mere step, by a tatterdemalion loafer, who had groaned and 
complained with each yard of the way ; burly young Maria 
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packed all on to a wooden carrier and, in spite of the fact that 
it took the three of us to hoist it to her shoulders, she only 
made contemptuous gestures at any suggestion that I should 
carry a part of the burden. Bending her shoulders to 
the load, her bare feet flapping on the marble floors, she made 
her way along corridors and down stairs and so out on to the 
esplanade, we following in her steps carrying our instruments 
only. Animals are rare on the pastureless rocks of the 
Dalmatian islands, and where animals are rare, where men 
traditionally have to carry the gun, women must carry the 
loads, since custom is slow to change and man reluctant to give 
up his privilege. 

Our hostesses were two old querulous women belonging to 
the Italian faction of the island. Though Kor¢ula is under 
Serbian rule, it is one of those importunate hybrids, such as 
Strasbourg and Fiume, which can be quite happy under no 
government, always believing that the one it hasn’t got 
would be the more advantageous. Within twenty miles 
were the islands of Lagosta, Cazziol, and Cazza, which were in 
Italian possession. At the end of the war Korcula had been 
occupied by the Italians, by whom all the street names had 
been obliterated and some insults offered to the Serbian 
part of the populace. In return, as soon as the islands had 
been definitely handed over to Serbia, the patriotic Slavs had 
taken revenge upon what of Italy they could most easily 
reach, by smashing and defacing the truly beautiful carvings 
of Venetian memory still remaining in the town, especially 
the lions of St. Mark, the wings, toes, noses, and tails of which 
showed new scars of regrettable, pestilent mass mischief. 

No doubt this contest of nationalities had done much to 
weaken the natural resistance which peasant populations 
usually show to the inroads of our new civilization of the 
reach-me-down suit and the transparent silk stocking. At 
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Spalato, which must have been longer in touch with modernity 
than Koréula, the Dalmatian peasant keeps his character, 
he wears his pork-pie cap, his scarlet waistcoat, both the 
accompaniments too often of an unbearable filthiness, which 
made both Bosnia and Herzegovina seem heavens of hygiene 
in comparison, for the Bosnian peasant was clean in his person. 
But Korcula and the rest of the islands, we presume, have 
not only been a struggling ground of Serb and Italian cultures, 
but have at the same time become the summer resort of the 
Austrian and Czech manufacturer and of the Spanish Jews 
from the Balkan provinces; furthermore, America, the 
America of the half-assimilated emigrant, has introduced 
other cultural variants till what picturesque character 
Koréula once may have had has long since disappeared, so 
that upon our questioning an old inhabitant about the old 
costumes, he snorted and replied : ; 

“Costume, pah! The girls all want to be Paris nowadays 
and the young men English. Though they haven’t two 
kroner to rub against one another, they all want to look rich.” 

It was, alas! a Paris which had passed through many 
degradations of style and of quality before reaching Korcula, 
while the English young man wore a coat with an exaggerated 
waist and patent-leather cloth-topped button boots of vivid . 
ornament, fashion’s follies in second childhood. Nevertheless, 
it is a phase through which humanity has to pass. 

We had taken our rooms with the intention that, Dalmatia 
or no Dalmatia, we would not be defrauded of our self- 
promised viands, of wine, of oil, and, more especially, of 
fish ; our systems after prolonged mutton and tallow suffering 
from what almost amounted to a fish complex. But amongst 
the bric-a-brac of our room we saw little chance of cooking 
for ourselves, and asked advice*of the two sisters, who with 
a little hesitation agreed to do any cooking necessary. 
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“ Fish 2?” we said. 

“ There is fish to be got,” they said doubtingly ; “ but only 
the very poor people eat fish, except a few especial kinds, 
which are very expensive.” 

“Where can we buy fish ? ” we asked. 

“ At the market surely, but only early in the morning.” 

We lived during that day on bread and cheese, eggs and 
chocolate. There was no wine; all the wine in Koréula was 
Novo Vino, tasting yet of fermentation, disastrous to the 
unaccustomed stomach. The water was brackish, and at the 
word milk the old women held up their hands. 

“ Milk,” they said, “is very, very difficult to get; there is 
scarcely enough milk for the babies of the town. There are 
only a few goats and no pastures.” 

We went to the baker’s for bread, but he had none. Our 
inquiries were complicated by the fact that half the populace 
spoke little or no Serbian, Italian being the international 
language of commerce. With some difficulty we learned 
that we might get bread at the grocer’s, where in fact we did 
find some. Eggs we gleanéd haphazard at various shops, 
which kept very intermittent supplies of most varying prices. 

On the following morning we rose early. The bed, in spite 
of its mass, was composed in volume rather than area, like 
so many Continental beds. They make you think of a 
young man’s marriage—what is easy provender for one is 
presumed to be a sufficiency for two. You must become an 
ideal straight-lme length without breadth to find any repose 
in them, but when you have been living on tallow for three 
months there may be a kink in your spacial organization in 
which straight lines are an impossibility. Luckily there were 
two mattresses, one of which we had dropped on to the floor— 
unknown, of course, to the owners, who would have been 
horrified ; married couples sleeping anywhere but under the 
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same sheet, no matter what the discomfort, seeming to be 
something scandalous to the peasant Catholic intelligence of 
meridional Europe. 

The market-place was in a square which fronted the old 
main gate of the strong town of Koréula, a broad marble 
staircase now leading up to the great archway in the Venetian 
walls. The market was circular, built up with a stone parapet 
into which were set iron uprights on which the market 
sellers could suspend their balances. We asked for fish. 

“ Fish!” they said. “ Oh, it was all sold out long ago. 
You must come much earlier to get fish.” 

The market had perhaps ten or twelve salesmen and 
women, whose stock-in-trade was no more than a few tomatoes 
and cabbages, some unknown greens, and one or two baskets 
of not very appetizing grapes. We went away disheartened, 
livmg for another day on bread and cheese, chocolate and 
eggs. On the morrow we rose yet earlier and hurried once 
more to the market. 

“Wish!” they exclaimed. “Oh, you must get up much 
earlier to buy fish.” % 

On the morrow we rose before the dawn. The first gleams 
of the sun had just tipped the tower of Korcula church as we 
reached the market-place. We made our third demand. 
Three times is lucky, is it not ? 

“ Fish!” they answered. “ Well, there isn’t any fish to-day , 
The fishermen did not go out, they expected a borra.” 

By this time we were tired of bread and cheese, and we had 
bought up all the visible egg supply of the town. On 
returning home we were intercepted by Mr. Stovanovic. 

“ You might like to know,” he said, “ that a boat has come 
in from Italy with potatoes. They are sellmg them cheap 
on the quay.” 

“ We'll have real fried potatoes for supper,” said Jo ; “‘ that 
will be a change.” 
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She hurried up to our room, took a rucksack, slung it over 
her shoulder, and ran off to the port. The Italian boat was 
moored stern to the quay. It was a sailing ketch with a 
splendid curve of freeboard rising to a high bow, and stern 
painted in gay colours. The only means of boarding the 
vessel was a narrow, long and springing gang plank, at the 
sight of which Jo hesitated. She hates a plank over water : 
not normally dizzy, here her head reels. But the vision of 
mounds of potatoes piled on the deck overcame her reluctance ; 
she dashed over the plank and loaded up her rucksack with 
all the potatoes she thought she could carry. The wily 
Italian merchant tried, without success, to cheat her over 
her change, and at last, with a supply of potatoes sufficient 
to last all the time we might reasonably expect to remain 
in Koréula, she braved the gang plank once more. 

“Fried potatoes to-night,” she said gaily to one of the old 
sisters who met her upon the stairs. 

“ Bicky, bicky,” replied the sister, smiling around her four 
remaining yellow teeth. These poor ladies did their best for 
us. They had but a few words of Serbian, and those not the 
Bosnian colloquialisms to which we had become accustomed ; 
but already they had shown a great liking to Jo, and expressed 
their really warm friendliness by smiles and shoulder pats 
and reiterations of their favourite Serbian phrase, Bice, 
meaning “It will be.” They had indeed a futuristic sense, 
putting the future termination -ce to all their verbs. 

Korcula town has spread beyond the walls of that old 
Venetian strong place which even during the degradation 
of Venice was able to resist all attempts at capture. It had 
flowed down the neck of land which jomed the peninsula to 
the mainland, and had spread an arc of houses along the 
shores on either hand. Immediately behind these houses a 
fringe of soil, nourishing olive and fig trees, mounted in 
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terraces, but soon after the level of the house roofs had been 
reached the terraces merged gradually into a waste of loose 
rock covered by stunted shrubbery. Korcula island was a 
stone heap in which a few scattered pieces of arable land 
had found lodgment. Itsthree hundred square kilometres odd 
support about thirty-eight small villages and one largish 
town, but the map shows no practicable road running the 
length of the island. 

We came back eagerly to our supper of fried potatoes. Jo 
delivered over to one of the sisters sufficient to make a good 
dish, and, while they were being peeled and sliced, she ran 
out to get olive oil. With some difficulty she found oil that 
was not unbearably rank. The kitchen was in the upper- 
most story of the house, a narrow dark passage-like place, 
lit by a small window in the daytime and by a tiny wick 
steeped in olive oil at night. Two or three earthen pots and 
one iron pan constituted the whole batterie de cuisine. A 
brick ledge was the fireplace, over which an opening led to a 
chimney, up which the smoke might find its way if it could. 
The whole of the firing consisted of two bundles of brushwood 
twigs, of which the sisters fed most economically to the small 
fire on the slab, so that at no time did the blaze much exceed 
that which would have been given by half a dozen matches 
burning merrily together. It gradually dawned on Jo that 
owing to poverty and to scarcity of firing these two sisters, 
in spite of the richness of their furniture, probably cooked but 
once or twice a year, living during the rest of the time upon 
bread, olive oil, and a dried sardine or so. We were surprised 
to find that in this land of the olive tree Korcula did not, as 
do the Spaniards, appreciate the use of the olive fruit itself; 
at least we could buy none in the shops. 

After a long waiting Jo became impatient: the olive oil 
would not heat. She came running down to our temple 
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of bric-a-brac and demanded that I should unpack and fit 
together our travelling Primus stove. But I was exaspe- 
rated. Nothing would induce me to get out the Primus. 
She might cook the potatoes as best she could, I growled. At 
about nine o’clock in the evening, after nearly two hours of 
continued effort, we sat down to a dish of oily, flabby, half- 
cooked tubers, which reminded us forcibly of the cooking of 
Mika’s mother and of our summer in the Bosnian hills. 
Paradise was as far away as ever. At the end of our stay we 
had a large rucksack of potatoes left; having discovered 
one other restaurant a little better than the big hotel, we had 
tried no more experiments. They made a present which 
delighted the hearts of the two sisters, their “ bickys” 
became more incoherent. 

All the way down through Jugo-Slavia we had come across 
the traces of a party of English women. On our second day 
in Sarajevo we had seen them walking in the streets dressed 
in a semi-military uniform, which had been designed for use 
rather than for ornament. At the end of our stay in Blazuj 
we had learned that one of the ladies—they had been working 
at a Serbian orphanage near Visegrad—was not unknown 
to us by name. But by this time they had gone on. At 
Metkovic from a man who spoke English—a clerk in a steamer 
office, whose whole desire in life had come to be the only one 
of getting away from the place before he and his wife should 
die of fever—we heard that the English women had gone on 
to the Dalmatian islands. In Korcula Mr. Stovanovié gave 
us more news of them. One of them, a Miss O——, had 
built a boat and with her three companions was now cruising 
about the Dalmatian coast, to the no small surprise of the 
inhabitants. They had taken a skipper from Korécula and a 
hand from Racisce, a small village along the coast, 
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We then heard that they had been seen one morning in 
Korcula bay, but had sailed off once more along the coast. 
At last, however, we heard that they had come to anchor in a 
small bay about a kilometre and a half southwards of the town. 
So one bright morning we decided to walk out to pay a call. 

The little bay was almost land-locked ; on its shore was 
placed a rope walk, from which the whirr of the spindles, 
turned by the power of a small perspiring but never-resting 
boy of twelve or fourteen years, vied with the shriller notes 
of the ciccades which thrummed from a belt of pine trees, 
dark background to the metallic green waters. On the edge 
of the pine wood a war monument was built—it was a white 
obelisk upon which was set a bronze sword. The shape 
reminded me irresistibly of a writing-table thermometer ; 
it was a political thermometer indeed, with the temperature 
set well above boiling-point. True emblem of these Serbo- 
Italian islands. 

We scrambled down through coarse shrubbery and growth 
to a little quay on which was built a two-roomed cottage 
and a coal shed. At the edge of the quay a man in Serbian 
uniform was sitting with a fishing-rod. We had been 
misinformed. The bay was empty. 

We questioned the Serbian. He replied that a yacht had 
indeed been in the bay, and that it had sailed out early in 
the morning. But even as he was speaking white sails stole 
round the point, and the yacht came slowly in the fitful 
breeze to its moorings at a red iron buoy. We hailed loudly, 
and in a short while were aboard. 

Sterne is right, in the main one doesn’t go abroad to meet 
Englishmen ; but there comes a moment when a meeting 
with one’s own fellow countrymen can be as good as a 
refreshing drink to a parched soul. We may be a frivolous, 
rash, kindly, arrogant, sentimental, cold, aggravating race, 
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but I submit that we have some tonic property if you will 
bear our faults and not be too angered by our unintentional 
impertinence. The atmosphere of the Balkans had a curious 
quality, it had oppressed us now for three months; it was, we 

think, looking back upon it, tainted with suspicion, the result 
_ of the varied oppressions which one or the other section of the 
community is forced to suffer. Though the peasant might 
say, “ We don’t live two hundred years, we have not time 
to quarrel,” yet the quarrels of his leaders, the political strife, 
have stamped what should probably be a genial race with 
some mute devil of general distrust. So, coming into the 
company of these Englishwomen was to us like stepping into 
the open air from a stuffy interior. There was no hint of 
mutton about them: home-brewed stone ginger beer would 
rather be their simile—shall we say with a dash? ...? 

During the time that we had been making our way along 
the line from Sarajevo to Metkovic, tasting Serbian farms, 
Moslem villages, and Catholic lodging-houses, they had been 
cruismg about the islands under the skipperage of an old 
pilot of Korcula, who had this in common with Kinglake’s 
Greek sailors, that he would not venture out to sea if he could 
put a name to the wind, the borra from the north or the 
sirocco from the south. He would as a rule only drift about 
lazily on the nameless catspaws, which, however, on that 
broken coast could sometimes be dangerous enough, rushing 
down the mountain sides in an unexpected way, so that 
losses of life are not infrequent amongst the Dalmatian 
sailors. The ladies had put aside their half-military habili- 
ments, and on shore went in a uniform of trim yachtsman’s 
blue, sporting, however, on their boat loose shirts and football 
shorts, to the greater astonishment of the islanders, who 
argued whether to dub them youths or women, according 
to the guise in which they had perceived them. 
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But now they were at the last period - 
of their holiday. This bay was their 
last port of call, from it they were 
arranging steamer and train passages 
to London, and in a few days the boat 
was hauled up into the Korcula boat 
yards to be battened down till the 
following year. We spent the hot 
afternoons swimming with them, 
playmg an impromptu water polo 
with an empty tin of Nestles’. 

Through several visits to the quay we became better 
acquainted with the Serbian soldier and with his wife. They 
came from Serbia proper, planted there by the will of the 
Government to watch the quay and to prevent smuggling. 
We have not touched Korcula or the islands with the 
tenderest of pens maybe, but you should have heard that 
soldier. He and his wife were the incarnation of misery. 
Expatriated, thrust amongst a people who didn’t know how to 
speak their own language properly, they lived upon hope—the 
hope of getting away and the hope of catching a fish. All 
day long the soldier sat on the quay dangling his hook into 
a transparent green water. I never heard that he caught a 
fish all the time we were there. I don’t believe that there 
were any fish in the bay. At any rate, lacking fish to sup- 
plement his hope he eat cabbages and bread. 

“You can’t get any meat on this island, my brothers,” 
he said. ‘If there is any, it’s so dear that a poor soldier 
such as I am cannot afford it.” 

The Serbians are large meat eaters when they can get it. 
He was pining for the very peéenia janjetina that we were 
now hurrying homewards to avoid. 
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